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Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


Charter of the International Union for Child Welfare 


Proclaimed in 1923, revised in 1948. 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, com- 
monly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and women 
of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their duly to meet 
this obligation in all respects: 


I. — THE CHILD must be protected beyond and above 

all considerations of race, nationality or creed. 

I]. — THE cHILD must be cared for with due respect 
for the family as an entity. 

III. — THE cHILD must be given the means requisite 


for its normal development, materially, morally 
and spiritually. 

IV. — THE cHILD that is hungry must be fed ; the child 
that is sick must be nursed; the child that is 
physically or mentally handicapped must be 
helped; the maladjusted child must be re- 
educated ; the orphan and the waif must be 
sheltered and succoured. 


V. — THE CHILD must be the first to receive relief 
in times of distress. 
VI. — THE cHILD must enjoy the full benefits provided 


by social welfare and social security schemes ; 
the child must receive a training which will 
enable it, at the right time, to earn a livelihood, 
and must be protected against every form of 
exploitation. 

VII. — Tue cuILp must be brought up in the conscious- 


ness that its talents must be devoted to the 
service of its fellowmen. 


Juvenile Delinquency in the 
Netherlands 


by D. Zurtuorr, Psychiatrist, and R. H. Houwinx, 
Psychologist, at the Dutch Ministry of Justice 


In the following, an effort has been made to present a 
survey of the occurrence, origins and prevention of juvenile 
delinquency in the Netherlands. During the past few years, 
partly as a consequence of the various incidents caused by the 
activities of “ Nozem Groups ” (the Dutch equivalent of the 
British “Teddy-Boys ”, the German “ Halbstarken ”, the 
American “ Hoodlums ” and the French “ Blousons Noirs ”) the 
attention of the press and the public to an increasing extent 
has been drawn to the problems of maladjusted youth. But 
apart from this, there exists a growing interest in the problems 
of present-day youth among “ insiders ”, more especially among 
those who are in any way professionally concerned with what 
might be termed “child care and child protection ” in the 
widest sense of the term. In part, this has been the inevitable 
consequence of the almost universal experience that the 
youngsters with adjustment problems, who populate child 
care institutions, appear to show behaviour disorders of clearly 
increasing importance and seriousness. It is difficult to 
determine with any certainty whether this trend is a more 
general one or is influenced, for instance, by the fact that, 
because of the improvements in the field of prevention and 
social hygiene, a greater number of the less complicated cases 
can be dealt with at an earlier stage and without any form of 
removal from society, so that only the relatively much more 
deeply disturbed cases require institutional care and treatment. 
But it is not very likely to be the latter case, as it is realized 
that, in fact, preventive work has not yet been developed to 
any significant’ extent. Nor is it any more certain, though 
not improbable, that the process of urbanization plays a 
certain role with respect to the increasing seriousness of 
maladjustment. 

Another fact to be taken into account is that the develop- 
ment of mental health lags seriously behind in comparison to 
that of physical health, so that a greater degree of maladjust- 
ment and instability at a later age can be regarded as the price 
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that has to be paid for the decrease in infant mortality. This 
will hold as long as mental health has not yet been sufficiently 
developed to create ways by which the weaker, who by the 
abolition of the process of natural selection are saved from 
elimination, may be enabled to maintain themselves. 

At the basis of this great uncertainty with respect to adjust- 
ment problems, however, lies the fact that the scientific study 
of problem children has in no respect kept pace with the general 
interest and concern which is being caused to an increasing 
degree by the behaviour patterns of present-day youth. There 
are many ill-considered and hasty reactions to the phenomenon, 
which, according to the old custom, is often designated as 
“ wayward youth ”, such as for instance the proposal of absurd, 
merely repressive or police measures, the questioning of the 
usefulness of any preventive policy, or the simple denial of the 
specific problems of present-day youth. Nevertheless, many 
a humane and understanding viewpoint may also be found. 
This does not mean, however, that widespread tolerance and 
a weakening of authority and control have in themselves any 
significance—on the contrary. But the maintenance of author- 
ity can only be one aspect of the varied and manifold ap- 
proaches which are essentially needed in order to cope with 
maladjusted youth. But the question is, how to handle this 
authority. 

It will be clear that, without objective study and unpre- 
judiced scientific concern, no adequate means can be found 
of shedding any further light on the chaos thus created. The 
starting-point for a more or less correct and justified approach 
to the problem of youth will have to be, in the first place, the 
acknowledgement of the fact that the behaviour of young people 
may not and must not be judged and evaluated merely accord- 
ing to the norms of adult society, and that an understanding 
must be gained for the specific problems of a generation which, 
while young, is compelled to build up an existence in the world 
of today which, seen from the psychological point of view, 
entails requirements that can never be compared to those 
demanded of the youth of another era or of adults of the present 
time. The rapid social changes create great difficulties in 
connection with mutual understanding between the generations. 
Because of these rapid changes, adults are unable to present the 
younger generation with adequate perspectives, yet because of 
their position, they are still called upon to do so, and are 
responsible in this respect. 

Maladjustment and delinquency are two concepts which 
are not identical and not interchangeable. Besides, it is 
impossible, even though the boundaries may often be quite 
arbitrary, to do without a classification based on age in social 
and legal minority and majority without doing injustice to 
both categories. Social position and psychological structure 
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are different for young people and for adults, as is shown by 
all the findings of genetic psychology and sociology. This 
has its consequences as regards the measures which must be 
taken to combat delinquency. If the developmental stage 
of the subject were to be neglected, all social, legal and pre- 
ventive mental health measures would fail to enhance the 
socialization of the maladjusted individual, nor would they 
succeed in safeguarding society. 

The days of the static vision that young people were a 
kind of “homunculi”, of miniature adults, lie far behind us. 


The development of juvenile delinquency in the Netherlands 


As is apparent from available statistical data, the last few 
years show a clear but not alarmingly steep rise in the frequency 
of criminal behaviour among juveniles in the Netherlands. 
There is no need to stress how prudently statistics on this 
subject should be interpreted. The comparison of statistical 
data within the same country is a dangerous enough affair, 
but comparison with data from other countries is almost com- 
pletely impossible, because of the great differences in the legal 
and social approaches to juvenile delinquents and maladjusted 
children. 

Taken as a whole, the frequency of criminal behaviour in 
10 to 17 year-olds increased by approximately 44 % in the period 
1939-1957. Whereas the number of children in this age-group 
who committed punishable offences was 0.29% in 1939, this 
figure had increased to 0.42% by 1957. It is noteworthy that 
in the larger cities juvenile delinquency shows an important 
increase, but that the more provincial areas report hardly 
any increase in delinquent behaviour among juveniles. The 
statistics show, again in the period 1939-1957, that juvenile 
delinquency increased by 62% in cities with over 50,000 in- 
habitants, but only by about 18% in smaller places with 
20,000 inhabitants or less. Because of the fact that there 
is a definite shortage of personnel in the police force, this 
increase in the cities cannot be explained by an improvement 
in the detection of criminal behaviour without inferring a real 
increase of this behaviour. 

In by far the majority of the cases, the criminal acts of 
juveniles appear to involve larceny in various forms, increasingly 
coupled with burglary during the past few years. Besides this, 
a new form of juvenile delinquency is coming up, namely joy- 
riding, the frequency of which has greatly increased during 
the last few years (in 1955, 3.8 % of the total number of offences, 
in 1957, 7.3%). Aggressive offences are generally not reported 
more frequently than before, and the activity of juveniles in 
‘ real, permanent “ gangs ” appears to be still of a rather incidental 
nature. Many offences, however, are committed by a more 
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fortuitous group of juveniles (60% among boys, 49% among 
girls in Amsterdam) without this leading to a more permanent 
gang. It certainly cannot be said that these and similar forms 
of criminality belong to the typical pattern, although they 
may occur incidentally among juveniles, but perhaps atch 
more serious forms of aggression than before occur now and 
then. A new and increasing form of group activity—apart 
from the committing of aggressive offences—appears to have 
been developed in extortion from homosexuals after a juvenile 
has apparently exposed himself for homosexual activities to 
others. We also have the impression that, in general, manifest 
homosexual behaviour in juveniles shows a tendency to increase. 
At the moment, however, this trend cannot be demonstrated 
statistically. Strikingly frequent are cases of shoplifting among 
girls (33%) which is stimulated by the increasing number of 
large stores and supermarkets, where the possibilities of theft 
are greater than in the smaller shops of earlier days. 
It is the general impression that juvenile delinquents stem, 
to an increasing degree, from what are usually termed the 
“middle and upper socio-economic groups”, and partly in 
consequence of this, more highschool children show criminal 
behaviour. The question must remain unanswered as to 
whether this concerns the so-called “new” middle-class 
(Nouveaux Riches) or the old middle classes, in which family 
life might have become more disintegrated by various sociogenic 
factors. 


The origins of juvenile delinquency in the Netherlands 


Of course, many factors can be found which may have a 
causative effect on the origin of maladjusted behaviour in juve- 
niles. Apart from certain psychosomatic causes, such as for 
instance the discrepancy between physical and mental health 
care, the micro-sociological factors in family life may play an 
important role, and macrosociological elements, such as 
urbanization, eradication and assimilation difficulties because 
of migration to newly-built areas or the large cities, inability 
and misunderstanding on the part of adults with respect to 
the younger generation and the devaluation of the traditional 
patterns of authority, may also have a considerable significance. 
It can also be regarded as certain that the increase in social 
mobility may involve stress in various population groups, 
which, together with other factors, may contribute to the 
increase of delinquency. Apart from this, and especially in 
relation to the Nozem problem in its widest sense and every- 
thing connected with it, the important influence of mass 
media such as films, press and television, should be taken into 
account. 
Although there is certainly reason to agree with the opinion 
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that the maladjustment as represerited by Nozem-hood and 
criminality should not be confused (Bonpy) it can be considered 
as probable that both forms of behaviour stem in part from 
one and the same adjustment problem of present-day youth. 
The final basis and origin of these adjustment problems can be 
regarded in different ways. Some speak of the lack of 
romanticism in modern society, whereby our world has become 
devoid of possibilities for meeting the emotional needs of youth 
(MuLock Houwer). Or the behaviour problems of youth 
are regarded as a distress signal in a world in which adults 
appear to be no longer able to offer the younger generation 
any ideals (VAN Houten). Attention has also been drawn to 
the importance of the lack of a place of one’s own in the home 
and of adequate possibilities for meeting the needs of the 
young people, thus driven into the streets (KRANTs and VER- 
CRUIJSSE). It is certain that many parents show an alarming 
lack of interest in the ways of their children, that many 
parents are too much preoccupied with the gratification of 
their own needs or with their own problems in relation to 
family or work. It is apparent, in any case, that the elimination 
of material need, if not coupled with the implementation of 
adequate social-pedagogical measures, causes an increase rather 
than a decrease in juvenile delinquency. 

Furthermore, the creativity of youth, in consequence of 
the over-rationalization of our mental attitude, has insufficient 
opportunity of being formed and developed, so that materialism 
occurs in human relationships, opportunistic norms take the 
place of social norms and real interest or constructive criticism 
disappear (VAN WOERKOM). 

It is difficult to decide whether or not the problems of 
present-day youth are much greater than those of earlier 
generations. But it is probable that they are expressed on a 
more mass scale than before, and thus are less confined to 
certain population groups, and that these problems, seen in 
the light of social structure, are more complicated and _ per- 
sistent than before. 

On close examination of maladjusted young people, it 
appears that in many cases their bold, defiant, aggressive or 
criminal and precriminal behaviour is only the outer shell 
to sensitive characters who, behind this manifest behaviour, 
conceal a hankering after safety and intimity. It is certainly 
not true that the majority of maladjusted youngsters are happy 
and do not suffer from their own adjustment problems, even 
though not much of this would seem to show on the outside. 
Seen in a wider perspective, the adjustment problems are also, 
to a large extent, a consequence of the fact that in our society 
the development of social-pedagogical provisions has lagged 
behind technical-economic development, so that the world has 
become much less agreeable for young people to live in. Youth, 
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therefore, has been forced not only in the direction of a premature 
“grasp of adulthood ” (which more often than not means only 
a defiant make-believe adulthood) but also of the development 
of certain self-chosen youth-subcultures, in which the juvenile 
searches for a possibility of creating a bearable form of living. 
These subcultures may merely show the Nozem-pattern, but 
can easily deviate in the direction of criminal behaviour under 
the influence of their leaders or other group interactions. 
Various factors, such as devaluation of personal authority 
mentioned above, together with a more severe, impersonal 
regulation and rationalization in society, housing problems and 
pronounced commercialization in the field of recreation, which 
thereby has often lost much pedagogical value, reinforce one 
another in a vicious circle. Because of all this, young people 
are no longer able to find what they seek, namely adequate 
emotional satisfaction, a meaning in their lives, and an accept- 
able combination of security on the one hand and personal 
authority on the other. The rationalized regulation of an over- 
organized society is no substitute for the personal authority 
of parents. On the contrary, the ego-strengthening identifica- 
tion will decrease and inner stability will disappear. Moreover, 
this social regulation is achieved through technocratic principles 
of efficiency, rather than hy religious and humanistic senti- 
ments, which speak a more personal and emotional language 
and therefore create greater inner stability. 

All this widens the rift between the generations and not 
only makes it impossible for young people to live in and with 
the world of adults, but also greatly increases the difficulties 
which adults experience in their efforts to approach the world 
of the young with understanding. 

Of course, it is only in relatively few cases that these 
problems lead to such serious forms of maladjustment that 
explicitly criminal behaviour occurs. But still they are part 
of the substance from which delinquent or semi-delinquent 
behaviour may develop, e.g. in the form of the Nozem explosions 
as these occur from time to time in this country, and in which 
young people molest passers-by or knock them down, steal 
cars or motorcycles, transform jazz concerts into free-for-alls, 
infest city districts, etc. 


Prevention of juvenile delinquency 


As has been said before, it is a striking phenomenon that 
a clear increase of material prosperity seems to go hand in 
hand with increasing juvenile delinquency, whereas under these 
same circumstances adult delinquency appears to decrease. 
This may be connected with a certain form of “ luxury neglect ” 
(Luzusverwahrlosung, MULLER) in consequence of an_ over- 
evaluation of material aspects by the parents, who think that 
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by giving their children more pocket money they can thereby 
compensate for their emotional neglect of them, in other 
words, who give their children stones for bread. Although it 
has been pointed out repeatedly that not all neglected children 
show delinquent behaviour and that not all juvenile delinquents 
show signs of neglect, it will be clear that in the family, i.e. 
in the parents, an important influence is to be found and there- 
fore also an important starting point for preventive approaches. 
Stabilization of the family, if need be, by influencing the parents 
should be regarded as a starting-point for the improvement of 
the adjustment of young people. Furthermore, the lack of 
adequate opportunities for recreation in society is certainly a 
factor which contributes to the assimilation problems of young 
people. Housing problems are, to no small extent, responsible 
for adjustment problems. The “ vertical slums ” of the apart- 
ment houses are, from a mental health point of view, even worse 
than the “horizontal slums ” of earlier times. 

What is actually done in the field of prevention varies from 
place to place. In some areas, group discussions with the 
parents of difficult children, and also with the children 
themselves, are being organized. Apart from this, attempts 
are being made to extend the educative opportunities of factory 
youth. Clubs for so-called “unorganized youth ” are being 
given fresh orientation in many places, among other things 
through the provision of more adequate centres for Nozems, 
jazz-cellars, etc. But taken all in all, there is only very little 
interest in seeking new forms of preventive measures so that, 
in diagnosis as well as in organization, we are still far from 
being in step with actual developments. In many areas, the 
social structure appears to be such that preventive child care 
is most difficult to start, so that there is hardly any implementa- 
tion of the policies of prevention. Often young people them- 
selves are protesting strongly against organized youth work 
in any form which follows the conventional patterns. 

In general, the only thing that can be done is the assimila- 
tion and accompaniment of spontaneous group formations, 
which must mainly be approached from the interior, prudently 
and indirectly, with social-pedagogical intentions. The explicit 
leadership of adults when experienced as intentional only 
works in the wrong direction. 


Conclusions 


Because of the scarcity of comparable statistical data in the 
Netherlands, we have only been able to present some impressions 
in the foregoing. However, the striking lack of factual and 
quantitative data is a clear demonstration of the very urgent 
need for responsible research in the field of juvenile delinquency. 
Very often the data yielded by the legal statistics in this country 
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have been compiled from different viewpoints, so that they 
merely have illustrative value. In order to obtain valid con- 
clusions regarding the development, origin and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency, it would be necessary to have available 
the results of some large-scale research, which unfortunately 
does not yet exist. As long as this basis has not been created, 
only prudent suggestions can be made, such as those put forward 
in this article. 


We wish to convey our gratitude to Professor Hupic and 
Dr. BrantJEs of the Juvenile Court for their vision and contri- 
butions, and to the secretaries of the regional Child Welfare 
Councils of Amsterdam, Groningen and Breda — Drs. VAN 
VEEN, VissER and VAN WOERKOM. 


Problems of Organization and. Administration 
in Residential Treatment Institutions for Children 


by L. N. J. Kamp, M.D. 
Lecturer in Child Psychiatry, University of Utrecht 


This paper discusses some of the problems of organization 
and administration encountered in institutions for children 
who are in need of residential care. It is based on experiences 
obtained in a small therapeutic unit for adolescent boys, 
“ Zandwijk ” at Amersfoort, Netherlands. Work in Zandwijk 
was started in June 1957 within the framework of the depart- 
ment of child psychiatry of the University of Utrecht. In the 
following we shall discuss the organizational structure, the more 
or less fixed rules for working together and the manner in 
which incidental decisions are reached in this institution. 

Before describing Zandwijk we have to realize that it is 
far from easy to compare therapeutic * methods used in different 
institutions. This may be demonstrated while mentioning 
some experiences gained by the author during visits elsewhere. 


* In this paper the term “ therapy ” is used when certain aberra- 
tions of behaviour are influenced by people with special training who 
act—at least to a considerable extent—on the basis of systematic 
thinking with the help of scientific methods. 
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Opinions differ as to the choice of the area of the child’s 
life which is best suited to a therapeutic approach. In some 
institutions abroad we found that the therapeutic approach 
to conflicts and maladjustments in the child was effected 
chiefly during school hours. Classes were small, so that the 
teacher could take into account individual peculiarities. Ample 
opportunity was afforded for both free and required expression 
in handicrafts and also for individual interviews with the 
teacher, in which the emotional life and its conflicts could find 
expression. The teacher was fully informed as to the findings 
of psychological and psychiatric examination. The specialist- 
consultants kept in touch with the teaching staff, sometimes 
via the director, who was also the headmaster of the school. 
During meals and leisure hours, however, strict rules were 
observed, while individualization was minimal. 

The following points were mentioned as advantages of this 
set-up. Regular contact during school hours * constitutes a 
basis favourable for the development of a personal relation- 
ship and this gives the teacher a fair chance to follow an 
individualized approach in which the child’s pathology is taken 
into account. The more rigidly regularized manner adopted 
during meals, bedtime, etc. (first milieu) and leisure hours 
(third milieu) teaches the child conformity. This tendency to 
follow rules in these areas proved to be highly appreciated by 
parents in the case of home visits or permanent return to the 
parental home. 

A set-up like this was found several times in England. 
The question obviously arises as to whether considerations of 
therapeutic principle constitute the chief basis of this arrange- 
ment or whether other factors have contributed to it. Can 
the existence of many boarding schools for undisturbed children 
in England be regarded as a cultural factor of importance in 
this respect ? Does the teaching profession in England—as a 
result of the boarding schools, the position and function of 
teaching in general or as a result of other factors—include 
more teachers who feel inclined to enter into a more per- 
sonalized relation with children ? 

It is certain that we must refrain from generalizing this 
incidental observation. When contrasting this set-up with 
circumstances and approaches in institutions in the Netherlands, 
again over-generalization must be avoided. 

In various treatment institutions in the Netherlands, 
therapeutic methods are applied mainly during group life 
(meals, home work, etc.) and leisure hours. The living-groups 
are small, and the group leaders or counsellors are specially 
trained. They maintain contact with the specialists (psy- 


il School hours comprise an area of the child’s life, which in the 
Netherlands is indicated as “the second milieu”, as against family 
life (first milieu) and leisure hours (third milieu). 
3 : 
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chiatrists, psychologists, social workers), directly or via the 
director. The responsibilities of the group leaders are both 
those of house parents and group workers. No such functions 
exist separately. 

The school is often separate from the institution, the 
pupils and patients attending a school in the community or 
sometimes a special school, if available. 

It might be thought that, in this arrangement, the attempt 
is discernible to offer the child an environment which is the 
closest possible approach to family life. This might be cor- 
related with a general tendency in Holland to keep the children 
within the family unless it is urgently necessary to do otherwise. 
If a cultural trend is to be found here, then this holds true 
chiefly for the non-Roman Catholic part of the population. It 
is strongly doubted, however, whether the situation in the 
treatment home does in fact approximate the family situation 
to any considerable extent. 

A more important argument is found, therefore, in the 
consideration that the emotional conflicts of the child chiefly 
arose in the field of family life (the first and third milieu) ; 
therefore it is in these milieux that the best possibilities must 
be found for reactivation and elaboration of central conflicts. 
In addition to this, factors such as the type of trained personnel 
available and many others are involved. 

It is not my intention to analyse the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various set-ups. Such an analysis would 
certainly not reveal a generally preferred system of choice; 
it might merely aim at determining indications for certain 
types of therapy for certain disturbances. Moreover, we 
should have to consider the problem of the extent to which 
accentuation of a specific area of the child’s life for therapeutic 
purposes might preclude therapeutic involvement of another 
area. For the time being, and for practical reasons 24-hour 
treatment 4 will have to be limited to certain cases and certain 
institutions. Our intention was merely to point out that there 
are still such marked differences in emphasis in the organiza- 
tional arrangement of residential treatment methods. 

A related example can be found in the extent to which 
parents are involved in treatment. Some authors are known 
to make an attempt at influencing the parents’ attitudes 
towards their child above all else. Others believe that the 
parents—however important their influence may have been 
in the pathogenesis of the child’s disturbances—had better not 
be involved in treatment in some cases. Then part of the 
treatment plan is to establish psychological distance between 
the parents and their children and this is certainly not the part 
most easily effected in a manner giving due attention to the 
mental health of all parties concerned. 

The wide use of one particular method (e.g. intensive 
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treatment of the parents) can bring more knowledge of potential 
successes and failures in this direction. Sometimes this leads 
to a preoccupation with this one method which precludes 
other methods (e.g. creation of distance between parents and 
child). Because of such an all-pervading “ philosophy ” the 
staff lacks mental flexibility and the range of methods becomes 
smaller. In other words, the internal differentiation of the 
institution is diminished. 

At the present level of our knowledge, hardly anybody 
can be expected completely to escape such preoccupations. 
In the organizational field moreover, we shall have to concern 
ourselves with the question as to how many different methods 
can be combined in one unit. Not only is the mental flexibility 
of those responsible for the administration subject to certain 
limitations, but widely heterogeneous methods sometimes 
impair each other when applied in one unit. 

In terms of therapeutic possibilities, Dutch pedagogical 
institutions can be roughly divided into three groups. 

The first group is that of the educational institutions, where 
the healthy, well-functioning aspects of the child are chiefly 
appealed to. Experience has shown that pre-existent patho- 
logical behaviour of a certain kind is not infrequently seen to 
disappear without a special approach based on this pathology. 
Specialists have a more incidental and advisory task in these 
institutions : training of group leaders, individual diagnoses, etc. 

The second group could be called the group of re-educational 
instilulions or “ orthopedagogical ” treatment homes. In addi- 
tion to the normal educational facilities, they afford an 
opportunity for special consideration of the pathological in 
the child. For this, the cooperation of specialists is required. 
Psychiatrists, psychologists and case workers all contribute to 
the examination of pupils, the therapeutic plan, staff conferences, 
supervision of group leaders, individual or group psycho- 
therapy, etc. In recent years particularly, there has been an 
increase in the number of institutions accommodating disturbed 
children or providing treatment for disturbances in children 
admitted. 

The initiation of specialists repeatedly leads to tensions 
arising from administrative vagueness. The psychiatrist appre- 
ciates being introduced to the pedagogical staff as an expert par 
excellence, and to hear from the management and the staff 
that they welcome his assistance in the most difficult cases. 
If this is to be a really good beginning of cooperation, however, 
then the division of responsibilities should be carefully con- 
sidered. It is not uncommon for the specialist to look back 
on a longer period of scientific training in his own field than 
the director of the institute. This sometimes leads to the con- 
clusion that the specialist’s views should be decisive in matters 
of policy and administration. In actual fact, the task of the 
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specialist in this respect is subordinate to that of the director. 
To give an example : whenever the specialist finds, on the basis 
of his examination, that a child requires psychotherapy, it 
will be up to the director to decide whether this is practicable, 
in view of the total situation in the institution and outside. 
The director has full responsibility for the decision, the execu- 
tion of which is delegated to the psychiatrist. 

If cooperation is smooth, then the three phases (advice 
by specialist; director’s decision; execution of the advice) 
will sometimes be hardly distinguishable. When responsibilities 
are well divided, the director is virtually bound to respect the 
specialist’s own field, and to consult him with regard to im- 
portant decisions about children with whom the specialist 
concerns himself. 

The problems of cooperation are different and even more 
complicated in the third group—that of the psychiatric treatment 
institutions. In these, the chief concern is the mental distur- 
bance in the child. The responsibility for the management 
of these institutions should rest with a specialist—as a rule a 
psychiatrist. In the Netherlands, the majority of the universi- 
ties have a department of child psychiatry, where patients up 
to adulescence can be given protracted and intensive resi- 
dential treatment. Up to three years ago, no such possibility 
existed for adolescents. 

At “Zandwijk ”, a treatment institution for severely 
maladjusted adolescent boys, there are 18 resident boys (aged 
14-19), in three groups. No workshop or school is attached, 
and patients attend school or fill jobs “in town ”. This leaves 
only the first and third milieux for a therapeutic approach. 
Six group leaders, one occupational therapist, two head leaders, 
and a deputy director constitute the line of organization for 
everyday practice. The directorship is held by the lecturer 
in child psychiatry at the University of Utrecht, whose job 
at “ Zandwijk ” is only part-time. The specialist staff consists 
of an administrative psychiatrist, an “ orthopedagogue ” (Ph.D.), 
two part-time psychotherapists (M.D.) and two social workers. 

Patients are not admitted until after an exhaustive examina- 
tion has been made elsewhere. The expenses are chiefly 
carried by the Ministry of Justice and the University of Utrecht. 
Virtually all boys are admitted through magistrates in civil and 
criminal juvenile courts. They are not always manifestly 
delinquent, but delinquent phantasies and activities tending 
towards delinquency play a part in nearly all cases. 

Group life has a very important place in the therapeutic 
plan. The group leaders are supported in their work by regular 
conferences with the head leaders; by a weekly individual 
supervision hour with one of the specialists ; by a weekly staff 
conference with all workers concerned with one group, the 
administrative psychiatrist acting as chairman ; and by a weekly 
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course given by one of the specialists, who theoretically intro- 
duces a special work problem, after which a discussion follows. 

Group therapy constitutes a special group experience for 
the patients. Each age group gathers for this purpose once in 
every 14 days under the guidance of a specialist. 

Every patient, moreover, is involved in individual psycho- 
therapeutic treatment, once to three times weekly. 

A subsequent part of the therapeutic plan consists of the 
so-called life-space interviews. These are incidental inter- 
views on the occasion of striking events in everyday life, which 
the administrative psychiatrist uses as an aid in clarifying 
specific problems for the patient in question. 

Two social workers, finally, maintain regular contacts 
with the parents. 

We have briefly outlined some of the conditions at Zand- 
wijk so as to elucidate two problems somewhat more broadly. 


The first problem concerns the integration of data from 
different life situations and different staff members. If these 
can be brought within a single frame of reference, then the 
reaching of decisions is greatly facilitated. An attempt must 
therefore be made to find a common coinage, so that hetero- 
geneous contributions made by different treatment parts can 
be inventoried. This problem can be elucidated by the follow- 
ing case from actual practice. This case is presented so 
schematically as to provide a support for thoughts, and at 
the same time so comprehensively as to avoid the erroneous 
impression that all aspects can be included in our discussion 
of this example. 

John—aged 15, passive and withdrawn—refuses to attend 
school. He is intelligent and has no learning disturbance, 
but he complains about the many school rules and states that 
he is not understood at school. He wants to start practical 
work “to be more independent ”. 

Group leader I reports: John is generally more unmana- 
geable ; he increases the unrest in the group ; what must become 
of the boy if he has not even a school certificate ? 

Group leader II is himself less active and domineering ; 
he is less worried by John’s unrest, shows some doubts but 
tends to support group leader I in his advice to force John 
into attending school by pedagogical pressure, persuasion, 
stimulation and, if necessary, by sanctions. 

The occupational therapist finds John more active than 
previously. John’s attitude reveals a search for protection 
and support; his manual work yields more finished products. 
He seems more creative. 

These findings are reported at the conference of head 
leaders and specialists. The group therapist adds: John 
seems preoccupied and not always attentive, but sometimes 
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he flares up and is remarkably fierce. No life-space interviews 
were had with John recently. The psychotherapist reports the 
following : At the moment John shows considerable uncertainty 
about his orientation in the female or the male direction. A 
preference for female identification, which arose under the 
pressure of family conditions, is occasionally interrupted by 
attempts at more assertive behaviour. There are indications 
that the refusal to attend school is an expression of his inclina- 
tion to reach a more active attitude, although it is also a flight 
from the consequences of conflicts at school. Forcing him to 
attend school would regrettably impair elaboration of the 
problems of this rebellious initiative. 

According to the social worker, the parents take up an 
injured attitude, both towards John (in whom they really 
condemn everything) and towards Zandwijk, which does not 
sufficiently take into account the parents’ wishes. It is even 
contended that the parents were insufficiently informed about 
John’s transfer to Zandwijk (from another institution), although 
this is not in accordance with established facts. John’s failure 
to attend school will be interpreted by the parents as the 
acme of mismanagement, and the social worker finds herself 
unable to render this acceptable to the parents. 

If a policy is to be determined on the basis of such hetero- 
geneous data and views, then an attempt is made to use the 
following rules as a guide. The first question is : what is the 
extent of the adaptive work required from the patient in this 
situation ? This is a crudely estimating, pseudo-quantitative 
approach to the situational psychological stress. In terms of 
the patient we express this as his “level of conflict ”—a term 
which does not express an absolute value, but merely correlates 
the situational conflicts with the patient’s potential ability to 
elaborate. The theory implies that pathological behaviour 
increases when the level of conflict is too high, leaving no 
energy for attaining new solutions and structural growth of 
the Ego. When the level of conflict is too low, on the other 
hand, the symptomatic behaviour is less pronounced but the 
level of Ego activity also remains too low, and growth of the 
personality is insufficiently promoted. It could also be stated 
that, at too high a level of conflict, the Ego activity is subject 
to maximal activation but is insufficient to cope with the de- 
mands arising from the situation. In the case of too low a 
conflict level, much Ego activity remains unused.? 

Between these extremes we find a range of conflict levels 
at which the various therapeutic approaches can be used as 
instruments for a constructive solving of tensions. We shall 
not concern ourselves here with the extent to which the various 
parts of the treatment plan are of value in Ego support, in 
raising and lowering the level of conflict and in constructive 
solving of conflicts. 
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We have introduced the notion “ level of conflict ” as an 
aid in reaching administrative decisions. Our first question 
mentioned above can be restated: Is it desirable to raise or 
to lower the level of conflict in this patient ? The next prob- 
lem is to estimate the stressful or alleviating effect on the 
level of conflict of the policies considered. After this, a policy 
can be chosen which will promote an optimal level of conflict. 

Now let us return to John’s refusal to attend school. In 
the staff discussion it was concluded that John’s development 
showed signs of progress. There was no aggravation of his 
inhibitions and withdrawal (vide: group therapy, occupational 
therapy, psychotherapy). His “ misbehaviour ” in the group 
seemed to be a search for a new pattern of behaviour. So his 
Ego did not seem to be overburdened. In other words, his 
level of conflict was not too high. An increase in the level of 
conflict did not seem desirable since he had to cope already 
with many tensions. On the other hand if the measures in- 
volved a risk for such a rise of conflict level, some leeway for 
this could be supposed still to be present. 

With regard to possible measures, it must be borne in 
mind that forcing him to attend school would lower his level 
of conflict : he might relapse into the previous pattern of passive 
resistance and no further discussion with the parents would 
be required because their wish would be fulfilled. Tolerance 
for the refusal to attend school would raise John’s level of 
conflict, although superficially it might seem that the demands 
to be met by John would be lower. However, John would 
then be forced to dwell on the consequences of his more active 
initiatives. 

It was decided that he would be allowed to stay away from 
school if he wished this, although he was informed of our 
opinion that it would be better if he continued to attend school. 
He will not be assisted in finding work, nor will he be hampered 
in this respect. As a result, John will have a chance to remain 
in his more active oppositional attitude. Our policy will be 
discussed with him by the deputy director. A life-space inter- 
view with the administrative psychiatrist about this subject 
is considered too disruptive to his psychotherapy. 

The supervisor of group leader I will discuss the situation 
with him, with special reference to the group leader’s own 
authoritative tendencies and his difficulty in tolerating conflicts 
of authority such as that with John. 

The steps essential to John in this period would seem to 
lie in his psychotherapeutic hours. Confrontation of his rebel- 
lious initiatives with his parents can hardly be expected to be 
very constructive (it could very well raise his level of conflict 
too high) in view of his parents’ inflexibility and irreconcilable 
attitude. John’s powers of growth should remain concentrated 
in Zandwijk. The social worker will attempt to keep the 
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parents from interfering. For the time being there is little 
promise of an essential change in their attitudes. In the 
presence of these conflicts, it seems undesirable to allow John 
to visit his home. The parents may be able to accept this, 
regarding it as “ punishment for John ”. 

Integration of heterogeneous data by bringing them under 
a common denominator with the aid of the pseudo-quantitative 
concept “level of conflict ”, has repeatedly proved effective. 
It might be compared to a “gardening approach ”: avoid 
excessive dryness and moisture, heat and cold, and then natural 
forces will do the essential work. However, in this definition 
there might not be room enough to do justice to the operative 
value of the specialists’ initiatives. Or does the art of garden- 
ing also include so much “ surgical ” intervention as to render 
this an adequate comparison ? 

After the above considerations concerning the integration 
of different data in psychiatric residential treatment, another 
problem will be briefly mentioned, which concerns the more 
formal aspect of organization. 

WERNER,” commenting on the nature of development, 
quotes GoETHE: “ The more perfect the creature becomes, the 
less similar become the parts to one another ”. If the psychia- 
tric treatment institution is regarded as a highly developed 
organism, then not only differentiation among its parts (workers 
and methods) but also hierarchical integration of these parts 
is needed (Werner). The trials to find a common coinage for 
heterogenous data in our example brought forward such a 
trend toward integration. 

The question now to be considered is the fact that dif- 
ferentiation, from a formal point of view, should also lead to 
a more articulated structure : that is, a whole in which the parts 
are more clearly distinguishable. In our institution the spe- 
cialized functions and roles do not show to full advantage 
unless they are more or less separated (like the organs of the 
higher animals), although simultaneous centralization must 
balance this articulation and bridge the separation involved. 

Maximal and unplanned communication in a residential 
treatment institute can impair the correct execution of various 
parts of therapy. To illustrate this, the following experience 
may be briefly presented. Edwin, while visiting his home, 
went to great lengths in complaining about Zandwijk, although 
his complaints lacked a factual basis. The social worker 
reported this without interpreting, in her report, the signifi- 
cance of these complaints with a view to the relationship be- 
tween Edwin and his parents. Edwin’s complaints were 
stimulated by, among other things, a conflict of loyalty towards 
his parents ; his complaints were also a sign of his fear to enter 
into an incipient positive relationship with his group leader. The 
group leader inadvertently read the report on the home visit. 
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Upset as he was about Edwin’s slander, he reproached the 
boy about it, without reporting his conversation (probably 
because he was too deeply involved, emotionally). The boy, 
not knowing what to do about the reproach, mentioned the 
incident in his psychotherapeutic hour. In staff discussions 
it was concluded that it did not seem practicable for the social 
workers in reporting about home visits to reckon with all 
peculiarities of the boys’ relationships with their group leaders. 
Also it was felt that in this case the treatment of the parents 
had complicated the boy’s situation in Zandwijk in an unde- 
sirable way. It was decided that the reports of the social 
workers would not be read by the group leaders any more, 
although they should be kept informed about the home situa- 
tion of the boys through personal contacts with the social 
workers at regular times. 

Various organizational structures at Zandwijk have arisen 
from taking into account the necessity of articulated parts of 
the total treatment plan. Thus, the psychotherapists prefe- 
rably refrain from becoming involved in the boys’ group life, 
although they might have obtained important data by direct 
observation in this way. 

The group leader at Zandwijk is subject to the influence 
of the line of command (director, deputy director, head leader, 
group leader) and, in addition, to a great many other influences 
(supervision, staff conferences, training course), so that the 
term multiple subordination is appropriate. The specialists 
have separate conferences where scientific uncertainties and 
differences of opinion can freely be enlarged upon. In the 
conferences where the group leaders are also present, these 
specialist considerations proved to have a confusing effect on 
them. 

A related problem is that of the psychotherapist’s special 
professional secrecy. At Zandwijk, it is up to the therapist 
to decide which facts from the therapeutic material he com- 
municates, even if these facts directly concern the actual 
situation, e.g. plans to break out overnight or plans for theft. 
It is not uncommon for the therapist to choose the mode of 
communication via the director who, in his turn, can inform 
the deputy director and, via him, the group leaders. It has 
been found that this staggered contact, which permits of modi- 
fication of information to adapt it to the person who receives 
it, represents a form of communication between psychotherapy 
and group life which is articulated and at the same time reduces 
tensions. 

The above does not intend to suggest that making the 
treatment parts articulated in a residential treatment institution 
should be a simple matter, especially since most specialists 
have several different functions (supervision, psychotherapy, 
attending staff conferences, etc.). An attempt was merely 
4 
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made to show that both integrating communication and separat- 
ing articulation constitute valuable factors in the organization 
of staff contacts. 


Conclusions 


A few observations are presented of organizational methods 
which involve the co-operation of various specialists in re- 
sidential treatment of children. Examples of local and cultural 
differences in emphasis are presented, and a system is suggested 
for a division into three groups of institutions. 

An account is given of some experiences in a residential 
treatment unit for adolescent boys, with special reference to 
the hierarchical integration of data used in reaching adminis- 
trative decisions, and to the articulated organization required 
to show the various parts of treatment (group life, individual 
and group therapy, occupational therapy, life-space interviews, 
treatment of the parents) to full advantage. 

For their help in setting up the working arrangement at 
Zandwijk the author is particularly indebted to his co-workers 
A. A. BoneKamp, Ph.D., J. J. ten Brinx, M.D., D. J. de 
Levita, M.D., J. Schouten, M.D., and W. WIiEGEL. 
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Second United Nations Congress 
on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders 


Commentary 


by Dr. J. D. W. Pearce, 
Psychiatrist, U.K. 


This Congress, which was held in London from 8th to 
20th August 1960, attracted a very large number of partici- 
pants, some nine hundred people attending. The three Sec- 
tions into which the Congress split for most of its work were 
rather too cumbersome, especially Section I whose Agenda 
items were: (1) New forms of juvenile delinquency; their 
origin, prevention and treatment. (2) Special police services 
for the prevention of juvenile delinquency. Section II dealt 
with (1) Prevention of types of criminality resulting from 
social changes and accompanying economic development in less 
developed countries. (2) Short-term imprisonment. Section III 
considered (1) Pre-release treatment and after-care, as well 
as assistance to dependants of prisoners. (2) The integration 
of prison labour in the national economy, including the re- 
muneration of prisoners. 

The Secretariat had distributed in advance a very con- 
siderable number of preparatory reports. Nonetheless, it was 
perhaps inevitable that much of the working time in Section | 
was taken up by routine statements of existing practices in 
the various speakers’ countries, material of a repetitive kind 
which for the most part contained few new thoughts and ideas. 
Though the submission of this kind of material in preparatory 
documents translated into various languages in advance of the 
next Congress would lay a further heavy burden on a hard- 
worked Secretariat, it would set free more time and provide 
wider opportunity for creative work within the Congress itself. 
Indeed, it is this type of forward planning which has made 
the meetings of our own Advisory Committee on Delinquent 
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and Socially Maladjusted Children so stimulating and_pro- 
ductive.t 

But this is not intended to imply that there were not 
many contributions of great interest and merit in the work 
of this Section. Many disciplines, races and cultures were in 
mutual contact, and of course there were many conflicting 
views and experiences. 

A personal regret was that only some fifty psychiatrists, 
pyschologists, psychiatric social workers and similar colleagues 
attended the Congress, and that in the governmental delega- 
tions their representation was next to nihil. This may have 
been at least in part their own fault in that, with the acute 
shortage of such specialized workers in most areas of the world, 
the field of juvenile delinquency is rather a Cinderella. Those 
who did attend, however, had a series of very instructive meet- 
ings of their own with a valuable cross-fertilization of ideas, 
which will be continued by the pooling and distribution of 
experience by means of correspondence. One would expect 
that other groups at the Congress would form themselves 
similarly for objects of this kind. 

In Section I there had to be a strict rationing of time and 
speakers, and one could not but feel some disquiet at the 
consequent over-simplification of the problems of prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. Many out-moded views were still put 
forward, and I think that most of those with close, personal 
experience of delinquent children and young people felt that 
not merely some but most of the questions remain to be an- 
swered. The need for genuine research was stressed from most 
quarters. 

The task of formulating and agreeing conclusions in so 
large and heterogeneous a Congress, not without its political 
undercurrents though these happily were amiably muted, is 
admittedly forbidding. The skill with which this was effected 
was most impressive. Professor Loprz-REy scented out 
concord with great tact on many occasions. 

The conclusions reached and the recommendations made 
by Section I for submission to a plenary session of the Congress, 
which made only minor changes, are as follows : 


On new forms of juvenile delinquency : their origin, prevention and 
treatment 


Juvenile delinquency cannot be considered independently of the 
social structure of the State. It retains its fundamental characteristics 
in many countries either as a resurgence of its traditional manifesta- 
tions or in the appearance of “new ” forms. It should be noted that 
its recorded increase is partly due to the fact that today a large number 
of cases are recognized because of a better organization of prevention 


1 Dr. PEARCE is a member of the 1.U.c.w. Advisory Committee 
on Delinquent and Socially Maladjusted Children and Young People. 
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arid treatment, and moreover to the fact that certain countries include 
in delinquency a series of minor acts ‘of indiscipline or social maladjust- 
ment. The new manifestations of juvenile delinquency—the importance 
of which has often been-greatly exaggerated—take such characteristic 
forms as gang activities, purposeless offences, acts of vandalism, 
joy-riding and the like which can be serious from the point of view of 
public order without necessarily being an indication of serious anti- 
social behaviour. 


vw 


Accordingly, the following conclusions are adopted : 
The Congress : 


Considers that the scope of the promese of juvenile delinquency 
should not be unnecessarily inflated. Without attempting to 
formulate a standard definition-of what should be considered to 
be juvenile delinquency in each country, it recommends (a) that 
the meaning of the term juvenile delinquency should be restricted 
as far as possible to violations of the criminal law, and (6) that 
even for protection, specific offences which would penalize small 
irregularities or maladjusted behaviour of minors, but for which 
adults would not be prosecuted, should not be created. 


Noting that on the basis of published statistical material it appears 
that some forms of juvenile delinquency have emerged and increased 
most rapidly and seriously in certain countries, notwithstanding 
the great efforts made in those countries to prevent such delinquency ; 
and desiring to ascertain whether such apparent increases are real 
and, if so, what the reasons may be; and in order to facilitate a better 
formulation and implementation of policies and programmes for 
the prevention of juvenile delinquency and the treatment of 
offenders ; recommends that this question be the object of a study 
which should be incorporated in the United Nations programme 
of work in social defence, and be undertaken with the co-operation 
of the Specialized Agencies and Non-Governmental Organizations 
directly interested in the problem. 


Considers that the problem of recidivism among juveniles cannot 
be met merely by stricter enforcement, and in particular, by longer 
periods of detention. Diversified. methods of prevention and 
treatment are required, and special attention should be devoted 
to the preparations for release and for the social readaptation of 
minors placed in correctional institutions. To that end, it is 
important and necessary to organize post-institutional assistance. 


Concludes that. the emergence of “new” forms of juvenile delinquency 
requires continuing study and the more intensive application of 
experimental as well as conventional forms of prevention and 
treatment. 


Accordingly : 


(a) Considers that in dealing with the problems of group delin- 
quency, including gang activities, the efforts of official or 
semi-official agencies and of civic and social groups should 
be enlisted to help direct the energies of the young into 
constructive channels. Such institutions as community 
centres, juvenile and young adult hostels, and the like, and 
such other means as leisure-time activities, sports, cultural 
activities, family holiday programmes, etc., should be more 
widely employed ; 


(b) Considers that it is desirable not only to concentrate special 
attention on particular types of delinquency or of delinquents, 
but also to provide more intensive studies of the personality 
and social history of -young offenders ; 
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(c) Finds that some differences exist in the measures that can be 


taken to prevent and treat juvenile delinquency in different 
countries according to their social, economic and _ political 
organizations, but considers that the problem is largely one 
of education through the school and the family using the 
term “education ” to include both the acquisition of know- 
ledge and the formation of character. Where there is a lack 
of adequate parental guidance or control, and of the child’s 
self-discipline, there is need for an invigorated education both 
at the adult and at the juvenile level. Such an education 
should be designed to bridge the gap between the generations 
by increasing the understanding and sympathy between them, 
and to extend the sense of moral and social responsibility. 


(d) Considers that certain kinds of films, publicity, comic books, 


sensational news on crime and delinquency, low types of 
literature and television and radio programmes and the like, 
are considered in some countries as one of the contributing 
factors to juvenile delinquency. Therefore, in accordance 
with their own political, social and cultural systems and con- 
ceptions, each country may take reasonable steps in order 
to prevent or reduce the effect of what is considered as an 
abuse of mass media and as a contributing element in the 
causation of juvenile delinquency. 


(e) Recommends that more adequate facilities for vocational guid- 


ance and training should be established and that provision 
should be made for working facilities and the constructive 
occupation of the young when they are no longer in school. 


(f) Recommends that every effort should be made to increase the 


co-operation between public and private social agencies, and 
between professional and voluntary agencies in their efforts 
to prevent and treat juvenile delinquency. Community co- 
ordinating councils, area projects, Juvenile bureaux, youth 
commissions and the like, may contribute greatly to such 
co-operation. 


Special Police Departments for the Prevention of Juvenile De- 
linquency : 


The Congress : 


Considers that the police, in pursuance of their general duty to 
prevent crime, should pay particular attention to the prevention 
of new forms of juvenile delinquency. They should not, however, 
go so far as to assume specialized functions more appropri- 
ately within the field of work of social, educational and other 
services. 


Considers that the preventive action undertaken by the police 
in the field of juvenile delinquency should remain subordinate 
to the observance of human rights. 


Considers that, allowing for variations in national requirements, 
the report submitted by the International Criminal Police Organiz- 
ation under the title ‘“ Special police departments for the pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency ” represents a sound basis for 
the organization and setting up of special police departments 
where they are considered advisable for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency. 


Makes certain reservations, however, with regard to the finger- 
printing of young offenders, as also to the advisability of the 
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setting up by the police of a system of good citizenship prizes 
or bad marks. 

V. Aitaches great importance to the broadest co-operation over 
measures to prevent juvenile delinquency between the police, 
the various national specialized agencies and the general public. 


There was considerable conflict over 4(d) above. An 
amendment presented by the Delegations of Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland and Norway, seconded by the Delegations of 
the United States and the United Kingdom, suggested the 
substitution of this text : 


“ (d) Recognizing that conflicting views are held both 


(i) as to the effect that certain kinds of films, advertisements, 
comic books, sensational news about crime, low types of 
literature and television and radio programmes may have 
as a cause of juvenile delinquency, and 

(ii) as to the extent to which the State is justified in exercising 
control of censorship, 


considers that each country should examine the need for such 
reasonable steps as may be in accordance with its own political, 
legal and social system to reduce the efiect of those elements 
in mass media of communication that are considered to con- 
tribute to the causation of juvenile delinquency. ” 


The U.S.S.R. Delegate, supporting the original text, 
pleaded that the experts present did not require any research, 
that there was no doubt whatsoever, as they knew about the 
influence of mass media, etc., and the amendment was lost. 
A further amendment presented by the Delegations of Vene- 
zuela and Brazil, seconded by the Delegations of Colombia 
and Spain was, however, accepted by majority of the govern- 
mental votes. This reads: 


“4(d) Considers that certain kinds of films, publicity, comic 
books, sensational news on crime and delinquency, low types 
of literature and television and radio programmes and the like, 
are considered in some countries as one of the contributing 
factors to juvenile delinquency. Therefore, in accordance with 
their own political, social and cultural systems and conceptions, 
each country may take reasonable steps in order to prevent or 
reduce the effect of what is considered as an abuse of mass media 
and as a contributing element in the causation of juvenile 
delinquency, and in order to stimulate the production of educative 
and constructive films and literature which will develop the moral 
and civic traditions of each country. ” 


It was instructive to witness how much heat this short 
debate generated. 

Section II, so I gather, was more productive of fresh 
observations and ideas : and there was a fair clash of views on 
which factors in social change and economic development 
correlated with increased liability to delinquency. When the 
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full report of the Congress is published, the proceedings of this 
Section should be one of the more valuable and enterprising 
volumes. 

The relevant conclusions and recommendations of Sec- 
tion II are: 


Prevention of types of criminality resulting from social changes and 
accompanying economic development in less developed countries : 


1. Criminality is not necessarily a consequence of social changes 
accompanying economic development in less developed countries. 
Social changes and economic development are both welcome, 
and under proper conditions, may even contribute to a decrease 
in criminality. The term “less developed countries ” refers only 
to a state of economic development. 


The question of the types of criminality connected with social 
changes and accompanying economic development in less deve- 
loped countries is one to which inadequate attention has been 
given and on which insufficient reliable data is available. There- 
fore, conclusions and recommendations on this question are 
tentative and subject. to verification based on sound research. 


3. Criminality which may be related to social changes accompanying 
economic development in less developed countries may not be 
new in the sense of forms of behaviour not previously otherwise 
observable. Attention should therefore be focused on the increases 
in criminality in general in relation to social change and not be 
limited to concern with special types of criminality. 

4. Cultural instability, the weakening of primary social controls 
and the exposure to conflicting social standards, which have a 
relationship to criminality, are intensified when social change is 
disorderly, when the degree of social change is high and when the 
gap between the break-down of old social institutions and the 
creation of new institutions is great. 


5. Social change is subject to a certain degree of control and should 
be a matter for national planning. 


6. Migration, and especially internal migration, which is to be found 
associated with social changes accompanying economic develop- 
ment in less developed countries, has sometimes been erroneously 
assumed to be a cause of criminality. It is not migration, per se, 
that is conducive to criminality, but perhaps the cultural instab- 
ility, the weakening of primary social controls and the exposure 
to conflicting standards of behaviour associated with migration 
are to be identified with crime causation. This same conclusion 
is to be applied to urbanization and to industrialization. 


The unfavourable results which may accompany rapid migration 
to urban centres may be ameliorated by providing the rural areas 
with the social and economic advantage in search of which the 
rural inhabitant leaves the land for the city. 


8. In connection with rural-urban migration, one essential element 
in maintaining the social integrity of the individual is the pre- 
paredness of the migrant for this experience and the preparedness 
of the urban community to receive him. In both instances, com- 
munity development, now occupying a major role in national 
economic and social policy in many countries, has an important 
role to play. Indeed, urban community development may prove 
a principal instrument for the prevention of criminality resulting 

from. social changes and accompanying economic development in 
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less developed countries. Urban preparedness also involves pro- 
viding reception and orientation services, including temporary 
shelter ; town planning, including housing ; educational and voca- 
tional opportunities for the new population ; and family and child 
welfare services. 


9. Programmes for the prevention of criminality should be closely 
co-ordinated, if possible by an agency organized for this purpose 
and constituted by persons highly qualified in this field. It is 
recommended that this agency operate as an integral part of a 
co-ordinated scheme for national social and economic planning, 
since, as stressed in United Nations social surveys, there is an 
urgent need to eliminate compartmentalization of thought and 
to integrate social and economic objectives in countries under- 
going rapid development. 

10. In considering the question of criminality and social change, 
emphasis is generally laid upon the urban centre. This may be 
warranted, but it would be advisable to assess the impact of social 
change on rural areas as well, since this may uncover the roots 
of crime which later manifests itself in the urban setting. 


11. The penal code must be in harmony with and reflect social change. 
Individualization of justice must be envisaged so as to allow 
rational adjudication and treatment which take into consideration 
both the social order and the special circumstances of the individual. 


12. Research is urgently required to assess the many factors of social 
change which have the potentiality to contribute to criminality, 
and research is equally urgently required to evaluate measures of 
prevention. To this end, there must be marked increase in the 
adequacy of statistical techniques and procedures, to which 
national attention should be called and for which international 
assistance should be sought. As an adjunct to statistical methods 
of research, reliance should be placed cn case studies, field obser- 
vations by teams of qualified experts, and pilot projects. The 
United Nations should be asked to assume primary responsibility 
for carrying out this research in the regional institutes for the 
prevention of crime and the treatment of offenders organized 
with its co-operation, and/or by undertaking pilot studies with 
the co-operation of Governments, the Specialized Agencies of the 
United Nations, appropriate non-governmental organizations, and 
other competent bodies. The scope of the research should vary 
in order to provide proper attention to factors which may be 
world-wide, regional or local in character. 


The other topics fall outside-the province of this Journal. 
A supplementary resolution submitted by the Delegations of 
Australia, Ghana, Israel, Japan, Switzerland, United Arab 
Republic, United States of America and Yugoslavia was adopted 
wholeheartedly. It is: 


“Whereas the Second United Nations Congress on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders has once again demonstrated 
the immense’ importance of the problems of crime and juvenile delin- 
quency to the participating countries and territories ; 

Whereas the continued grave concern with these problems on the 
part of the countries and territories represented and their ever broaden- 
ing earnest participation once again has been made apparent ; 

Whereas the importance of communication, the sharing of ex- 
periences and discussion and study in an effort to alleviate these prob- 
lems have been again convincingly brought forth ; 
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The Congress resolves to urge the United Nations: 


1. That there be no lessening of support, leadership and pro- 
gramme in the area of social defence, but that on the contrary 
there should be distinct strengthening of the facilities available 
to aH countries and territories ; 


That in accordance with the Economic and Social Council resolu- 
tion No. 731 F (XXVIII) the reorganization of the section of 
social defence and the division of responsibilities between the 
United Nations Headquarters and the European Office should be 
such as to ensure that there is no reduction in the effectiveness 
of the overall programme and leadership and that the direction 
and co-ordination of the social defence programme continue 
at Headquarters; further, it is suggested that the situation 
be reviewed in twelve months with the co-operation of those 
international organizations directly interested in the pre- 
vention of crime and the treatment of offenders. ” 


nw 


This resolution affords a further opportunity for helpful 
co-operation and action by the International Union for Child 
Welfare, and no doubt our Advisory Committee will be follow- 
ing this up effectively. 


Comments 


by D. Q. R. MuLtock HouwErR 
Secretary General, I.U.C.W. 


Why, courage then! What cannot be avoided 
*T were childish weakness to lament and fear, 
Wise men ne'er sit and wail their loss, 

But cheerily seek how to redress their harms. 


(Shakespeare. ) 


Dr. Pearce has already situated this Congress in his 
article, and outlined the subjects dealt with in each Section. 
So I do not need to go into detail about that again. 

I myself was particularly interested in the new forms of 
juvenile delinquency, discussed in Section I. However, I must 
admit that I found the Congress very disappointing. I wonder 
in fact what the goal of these congresses is? This one was 
attended by about 900 people, and in my section there were 
over 300. Perhaps such congresses must only be seen as a 
kind of mass media, intended to mark the situation, but if 
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the situation was marked in any way, this was only thanks 
to the two reports prepared for this section — one by the 
U.N. Secretariat, and particularly the general report by the 
German judge and criminologist Dr. Wolf MippDENDORFF, 
who gave an excellent symposium and report, with quotations 
from relevant literature. 

A serious drawback of the preparatory material was that 
the report which was to have dealt more especially with pre- 
vention and treatment was not prepared. Owing to circum- 
stances beyond his control, the consultant who should have 
done it was not able to after all. The result was that in the 
report of the Secretariat, totalling 64 pages, we find under 
Chapters 6 and 7 only two pages devoted to treatment and eight 
pages to prevention, which in fact do not tell us very much 
new either about prevention or about treatment. 

From the point of view of discussion technique, the method 
chosen was a classic example of how not to arrange discussion. 
Actually there was no discussion at all: there were all kinds 
of statements, which came rushing past as though the speakers 
had to do their talking job on a conveyor belt, or churned out 
as though an unseen barrel organist were turning the handle 
with all his might and just could not stop. 

If discussion is to have any sense, it must take place in 
small groups. From this point of view, the U.N. Social Defence 
Section could learn a lot from the organization of the Golden 
Anniversary White House Conference, where 7,500 people 
were divided into groups of 30. The bad discussion technique 
at the first U.N. Congress on Prevention of Crime and Treat- 
ment of Offenders (Geneva, 1955) was criticized by GREEN- 
woop (U.S.A.) at that time. As the London Congress was 
no better, I wonder why the Social Defence people carry on 
with this really useless show ? No new insight into juvenile 
delinquency, either in the field of prevention or in that of 
treatment, will have been gained by any insider in our field 
attending the London Congress. 

It is, of course, true that congresses have the advantage 
that they enable you to meet colleagues working in the same 
field ; there is the attraction of the so-called “ corridor talks ”, 
and you can visit institutions and agencies in your field in the 
country where the congress is held. Those are perhaps the 
reasons why more voices are not raised in protest. Other 
people may simply find it fun to make a holiday trip to a colour- 
ful, international Social Defence fair! The sad fact is, how- 
ever, that in such an atmosphere most of the real experts who 
were there did not take the floor, obviously because they did 
not see any point in doing so. How precious their contribution 
would have been in small groups! They could have enriched 
our knowledge and injected us with better insight. Well, it 
just did not happen. ; 
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About the subject-matter of the Congress we have given 
our opinion in our News. Leller (No. 85) so we will not come 
back on that here. In short, the world picture is that juvenile 
delinquency is increasing in many countries and most markedly 
in the economically highly developed ones. Mention is made 
of joy-riding, borrowing or stealing of cars, increasing traffic 
violations, group delinquency (gangs), vandalism, sexual 
offences, alcoholism and drug addiction. The dark figures 
are from two to five times more than the known ones, and 
recidivism is high. We wonder what is new about all this, 
because, as one of the American speakers pointed out, talking 
about the stealing of cars, in the old days ‘you stole a horse— 
in fact, it was stealing, and that does not change. To the 
amusement of the participants, he added that stealing a horse 
was much more difficult, because a horse does not always 
cooperate! A speaker from Malta told that in former times, 
when people on the Island lived in independent homes, they 
did not have the troubles experienced by blockhouse-dwellers 
nowadays, who have their washing stolen from their roofs ! 
Was that a new form of delinquency ? 

The rapporteurs were obviously not quite happy with the 
“new forms ”, which are all pretty old, so they found a solu- 
tion by saying that one can discuss the new forms from different 
points of view : for example, the origin of new types of offences 
which were unknown until now, about which no material was 
available; or, as they said, one can also study ‘new trends 
in the general development of juvenile delinquency, such 
as its increase and its gravity, as reported from many 
countries. 

And that is what they did. Even if we know the facts 
already, it is good to have a total picture of the juvenile delin- 
quency situation in various countries ; however, it is wise too 
to bear in mind that as there are no standards for statistics, 
it is practically impossible to compare the figures and informa- 
tion given. Some countries have pretty good statistics ; others 
have no statistics at all, or only very local ones; still others 
just limit themselves to giving trends and impressions. Even 
the statistical material of countries with well-organized social 
services is not always comparable. 

What we ought to do in the field of prevention we have 
known for a long time, but the trouble is that it is not done 
quickly enough, and what is done is not done well enough. 
Everyone knows the song: attention should be given to the 
slums, as breeding-grounds for asocial cultures such as youth 
gangs with their own laws and values; and which exert their 
attraction most powerfully where the youth movements have 
failed and where the kids are bored at school, because of 
inadequate programmes and lack of attention. This we know, 
and SatisBury! has given a clear and alarming picture of 
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the situation, not only in regard to gangs, but showing 
particularly why the schools, the Church, Society and social 
workers fail. 

We know too about the harmful influence of mobility, as 
has been pointed out many times in the United States. We 
realize that the lack of mobility is the reason why in slum 
areas in economically under-developed countries, such as 
Spain, Portugal and Southern Italy, tradition and family life 
are less affected than, for example, in Sweden, where there 
are many amenities for youngsters, very good social services, 
but where the great mobility of the population (from the 
country to the towns) and the high percentage of working 
mothers are factors contributing to the disintegration of the 
family. We know also that the developed countries, even if 
they have no slum areas, have serious trouble with their modern 
flats which create all kinds of difficulties and disturbances for 
the housewives and even more for the children. In this 
connection, I am thinking of the excellent publications of Paul 
CHOMBART DE LAUwWE.? 

Then we all know the disturbing fact that in developed 
countries there is a great lack of youth leaders and training 
centres ; we have been talking for years about improving the 
situation, but not enough is done. And has it not been realized 
for a long time that a large group of our youngsters are living 
in a vacuum, particularly in countries which do not have the 
ideals that under-developed ones often have in regard to their 
future, how to build up their country and raise the standard of 
living, and where the youngsters are often enlisted in political 
movements ? We know that there is a relation between this 
political vacuum and the cultural and interest vacuum of the 
adults and their hostility or indifference about accepting the 
adolescent as a grown-up. ‘There are many theories about this, 
but where are the trail-blazers to show us the way in this 
particular forest of troubles ? 

How long, too, have we been talking about helping the 
family more, because, as everybody knows, the family is the 
key in any programme to prevent and cure juvenile delinquency? 
In this connection, we have long been stressing the need for 
more family agencies. We know how necessary it is to detect 
earlier those children who show signs of individual and social 
disturbances, and here the schools could play an important 
role. But the school classes are too big, and the teachers are 
not always prepared for this task. 

We realize, too, that we need more playgrounds and child 
guidance clinics, and better cooperation between public and 
private agencies in the field of social services for children, and 
that Society should be more cooperative. 

It has been said again and again that juvenile and family 
courts must have specialized. judges who are not, due to over- 
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crowded agendas, obliged to pronounce what almost amount 
to mass or “ off the peg ” judgments. We need more proba- 
tion officers and not, as is often the case today, officers who 
are over-burdened with too heavy case-loads, because the 
services are under-staffed. We need observation and deten- 
tion centres which are up to standard, and not such institutions 
as there are today, which are more or less universities for crime. 
For more than 25 years we have known how important it is 
to have specialized police brigades for minors, and how signi- 
ficant is the social function of such brigades. We have dis- 
cussed time and time again the harmful influence of the com- 
mercialized entertainment industry and the mass media when 
wrongly used (press, radio, TV, cinema, garbage literature). 

Every social worker knows, or at least ought to know, 
that there is a functional relation between preventive work 
and the care for the child who cannot stay at home, which 
means that if preventive work increases, institutions have to 
provide more specialized care, because the cases coming to 
them are more difficult. 

How we have failed in this specialization, in bringing 
institutional care up to the standard, we know from the publi- 
cations of Albert DEuTscH ; we know it from the British Curtis 
Report, from the Dutch survey of institutions ? and from the 
new survey which has just been carried out in Metropolitan 
Toronto. How much better work could be done we have 
known, too, for years from the publications of SLavson, REDL, 
BETTELHEIM, the International Association of Workers for 
Maladjusted Children, U.N.A.R. (the French Union Nationale 
des Associations Régionales pour la Sauvegarde de l’Enfance et 
de l’Adolescence), the Child Welfare League of America, etc., 
etc. We know that there are internal and external education 
programmes in the field of institutional care. We know of 
such experiments as the Highfields one (U.S.A.), PAPANEK’s 
work, “ Zandwijk ” in the Netherlands under the leadership 
of Dr. Kamp, and the remarkable work of Prof. Baan and 
Dr. RosENBURG in Utrecht, “ Warrendale ” in Metropolitan 
Toronto, etc. This list could easily be extended. But what 
we know even better is that in the economically developed 
countries, tremendous lip-service is paid to the so-called modern 
approach in preventive work and institutional care, but that 
the increasing wealth of these countries has not been matched 
by corresponding expenditure to improve child care and edu- 
cation, which are point No. 1 in the fight against juvenile 
delinquency, and to improve re-education and _ treatment 
programmes, which are point No. 2. 

That is why I suggested in our News Let/er (No. 85) that 
before the start of an international congress in the field of 
juvenile delinquency we should make a record of all this and 
play it to the participants, so that what we already know need 
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not be repeated yet again. If this had been done in London, 
after the playing of the record we could all have gone straight 
back home. I would, nevertheless, like to draw attention to 
some points that were raised. 

Before the discussion started, Prof. Loprz-Rey, Chief of 
the U.N. Social Defence Section, drew attention to the contrast 
between countries with a high standard of living, well-developed 
social services and nevertheless a high delinquency rate; and 
countries with not such a high standard of living, not so well- 
organized social services and a low delinquency rate. He 
formulated this idea in his “ belt-theory ”, which distinguishes 
between a Nordic belt consisting of countries with a high stan- 
dard of living, such as the United States, United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Finland, Norway and Germany ; and a Mediterranean 
belt, with such countries as Spain, Italy, Greece, Yugoslavia, 
France and Belgium. As we have given our opinion of this 
belt-theory in our News Letter (No. 85, September/October 
1960) we will not repeat it here. However, we would like to 
warn against the danger of over-simplification, particularly in 
a politically-coloured milieu such as a U.N. congress. We 
also mention, as a warning, that according to the author of 
this theory, the difference between the delinquency rates in 
the two “ belts ” is due partly to the failure and unfortunate 
influence of what he called “ medico-psychological theories ”, 
which claim that the non-satisfaction of emotional needs lies 
at the origin not only of new forms of delinquency but also of 
delinquency in general. If we look to see exactly where he 
throws down the gauntlet, we note that it is particularly against 
the psychiatric and psycho-analytic approach; in fact, this 
opposition can be clearly traced in some of his publications. 5 

In his general report, MIDDENDORFF quotes in Chapter III 
“ Determining Factors of Juvenile Delinquency ” from an 
article by Loprz-Rry, in which he states that the present 
approach to juvenile delinquency, “so heavily influenced by 
psychiatric and psychoanalytic theories and methods, is in 
urgent need of revision ”. Our answer is, why not ?—and not 
only in this field, but also in those of education and social work, 
we need to review our approach periodically more than we do. 
What is serious and alarming, however, is the statement : 
“ Unfortunately, under the influence of some schools of thought 
—which stress that the first five years of the child are the de- 
cisive ones and in order to avoid aggressions and conflict all 
the needs of the child should be satisfied—the child’s world 
has been regarded as the primary one around which the other 
should revolve. It is true that these five years are important 
but without denying the formative and therefore great import- 
ance of these five years, the policy of separating child and 
adult world has been, and siill is, one of the most powerful con- 
tributing factors to juvenile as well as adult delinquency.” We 
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would like to ask: can we really say that any psychological 
school of thought separates the world of the child aged 0 to 5 
from the other age-groups and from the adult world ? What 
the psychologists did was to discover the different transition 
periods or life-phases of the child on the road to adulthood. 
However, it was not so much the psycho-analysts who did that, 
but rather people like Charlotte BUHLER, STERN, SPRANGER, 
and so many others too. 

_ We do not change the traffic or the traffic regulations for 
our children, but we do make special arrangements for their 
safety when crossing the road—either adults, or child traffic 
brigades, who can stop the traffic if they consider it necessary. 
From this point of view, no one can say that the child’s world 
is the primary one around which the other (i.e. the adult’s 
world) revolves, and the same is true for the psychological 
approach. 

Is it true that the psychiatric schools have claimed that 
children’s wishes should always be satisfied ? And can it really 
be maintained that the medico-psychological theories are under- 
mining “a system-of values in which morals and law (have to) 
play decisive roles” ? A propos, if you talk about freedom 
for the age-group 0-5, it should be remembered that primitive 
people are much more tolerant here than the so-called educated 
ones ; what distinguishes them from us, however, is that they 
give their children much more unsophisticated love than we do. 
That is what the psycho-analytic school has always under- 
lined—they have claimed that the child should be given love, 
particularly between the ages of 0 and 5. For the rest, they 
have merely stated that the Ego should be able to find a balance 
between the claims of the Id (instincts) and of the Super-Ego, 
and that by overcharging the Super-Ego (conscious) the child 
can easily run into difficulties. Such a balance will never be 
found if the child’s early family environment is characterized 
by lack of affection in the parent-child relationship, for this 
will lead to frustration, hostility and feelings of embitterment, 
which can be the reason why a child becomes delinquent. 
Translated into plain talk, this means that parents should be 
understanding and not overdo their claims on the child. This 
is quite another story from the wrong accusation about the 
continuous satisfying of children’s wishes. , 

Without doubt there are psychiatrists and psychologists 
who do not always talk wisely and who can irritate enormously, 
but that is true’ for representatives of other professions too, 
even of the priesthood, though that does not mean that the 
Church is wrong! Nor. should we assume, if democrats talk 
nonsense, that democracy is nonsense ! 

The mistake made by Lopsz-Rey is to generalize a thera- 
peutical approach, i.e. the one.we find in the work of AicHHoRN, 
for instance, but which has nothing to do with normal upbring- 
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ing and education. No psychological or psychiatric theory has 
ever advocated a “ laissez-faire, laissez-aller ” policy, or a pro- 
cess of non-stop satisfaction regarding children aged 0 to 5 
and older age-groups. 

Anyway, if you are interested in the development of the 
sociological approach on the one hand and the psychological 
approach on the other, you can find an excellent exposé in 
“Delinquency, theory and research in the United States: 
major trends since 1930” by David J. Borpua. 

In connection with the points mentioned here, it is of 
interest to note that there is an increasing sociological bend in 
the psychological approach. Most important is that one finds 
changes as much in the sociological approach as in the psycho- 
logical one, as no theory is a frozen conception. In the socio- 
logical approach we see differences such as the multiple factor 
theory of SUTHERLAND, the area approach of SHaw and McKay, 
the synthesis way of thinking as in Albert K. ConHEn’s “ De- 
linquent Boys ”; and in the psychological approach, we find 
differences between EIsLeR, who represents the most orthodox 
psycho-analytic way of thinking, the work of A1cHHoRN (“ Way- 
ward Youth ”) and that of his student Fritz REpL as expressed 
in his books “Children who Hate” and “Controls from 
Within ”. Important in this regard is such a conception as 
that of the GLUEcks’ in “ Unravelling Juvenile Delinquency ”, 
and the work of Kate FrrEDLANDER (“ The Psycho-Analytical 
Approach to Juvenile Delinquency ”) and the publication of 
Lucien Bovet “ Psychiatric Aspects of Juvenile Delinquency ”. 
One thing is sure : we are not faced today with a simple black/ 
white contrast, but with changes within each school of thought, 
and, happily enough, with convergencies of trends in the socio- 
logical and psychological approaches, such as the cross-disci- 
plinary theory concerning delinquency and crime. 

Talking about literature, I missed in the bibliography 
drawn up by the rapporteurs on the congress the excellent pub- 
lication of Oliver Motes, Ronald Lippitt and Stephen WiTTEY 
“ A Selective Review of Research and Theories concerning the 
Dynamics of Delinquency” (Institute for Social Research, 
University of Michigan, 1959). 

To cut a long story short, anyone who tries to make scape- 
goats of the psychiatrist and psychologist is just beating the 
wrong drums. And apart from this, is there anyone who 
seriously believes that parents living in slum areas are influenced 
by psychiatric and psychological theories ?. Or even well-to-do 
parents whose children become juvenile delinquents? Are 
the school programmes affected by these theories ; if so, which ? 
Are foster care and institutional care in general afflicted by 
them ; if so, how and where ? 

A remark which struck me in the report of the Secretariat 
is to be found on pages 49/50. Talking about the lowering of 
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moral standards as a probable contributory cause of juvenile 
delinquency, we find next to the factors mentioned, such as 
“srowing materialism, contradictory systems of values, one 
idealistic and the other for practical everyday use; a more or 
less generalized sense of distrust or insecurity in spite of greater 
material security ”, “the reported increase of corruption in 
levels entrusted with functions of guidance, protection or 
security ”. We would like to know what kind of corruption 
this is and where, since, as an international child welfare 
organization with member agencies all over the world, we 
could at least help to fight against such corruption. But first 
we need to know which are the rotten apples in the basket of 
guidance, protection and security. 

In the chapter about prevention, we find a picture of the 
approaches which were suggested in the reports sent in to the 
Secretariat by the various countries. This, however, is a song 
that we already know; it should therefore be included in the 
record which, as mentioned earlier, should be played before 
such a conference starts, to avoid senseless repetition. 

The Chief of the Social Defence Section, however, does 
not agree with the “ widespread belief that the multiplication 
of welfare policies and programmes constitute by themselves 
the most adequate means for the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency and the treatment of juvenile offenders ” because, 
as he stated: “ Without denying the value of those services 
and programmes as indirect deterrents, one has to consider the 
fact that in countries like Sweden, the United Kingdom and 
the United States, where social services and programmes are 
very well developed, juvenile delinquency is increasing more 
rapidly than in countries where these services and programs 
are still in an embryonic stage ”.5 In this connection, we 
should like to point out that at the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference in the United States, bitter things were said 
about the lack of social services, particularly in the field of 
juvenile delinquency (see our News Leiter, 83 and 84, “ Worried 
America”), The same story we found in the Dutch survey 3 
and that carried out in Metropolitan Toronto.4 We knew it 
already long ago as regards Great Britain, where this lack was 
highlighted by the Curtis Report, and the Lord Chancellor 
stressed it once again at the opening of this Congress. 

Well, all this and such disputable questions as the one 
dear to the heart of Loprez-Rey—the confusion there is in 
regard to maladjustment and hence the need for a clear-cut 
definition of juvenile delinquency—would have been wonderful 
material to discuss in small groups. 

The Third United Nations Congress on Prevention of 
Crime and Treatment of Offenders will be held in 1965. Why 
should not the Social Defence Section in the meantime start 
organizing workshops or make special studies, in co-operation 
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with NGo’s interested in the prevention and treatment of 
juvenile delinquency, to find the answers to these questions ? 

We are all worried about the increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, which is less due to medico-psychological schools, 
theories and practices than to what Jackson Tosy, in “ Criminal 
Motivation : an Attempt at Codification ”, called the fact that 
“the more heterogeneous the culture, the more swiftly norms 
are changing with it, the less concern there is about the right 
and the wrongs ”. 

Whatever the differences in opinion may be, we all have 
the same goal, and working together I am convinced that it 
must be possible to get the better of the problems, however 
long and steep the road may be. 
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Present approaches to the problem of juvenile delinquency. By 
Manuel Lopez-Rey. Reprinted from June 1959 issue of Federal 
Probation. 


6. International trends in the prevention and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. By Manuel Loprez-Rey. Reprinted from The Natio- 
nal Review of Criminology, No. 3, Vol. 1, November 1958. 








Institutional Care - a remarkable survey 


One of the main obstacles which block a sound development of © 
institutional care is the lack of insight into the right policy to follow 
and the programmes which should be implemented. ‘There are many 
publications about institutions, as the bibliographies show which we 
published in two recent issues of our Review, Nos. 1 and 3, 1959; the 
number is even increasing, but what we really need are more surveys 
on how the situation actually is, what mistakes are being made and 
how to put these right, and what improvements have been achieved. 
The advantage of such surveys is that their content speaks directly 
to the people concerned and others responsible for institutional care. 
In this connection we should like to remind readers of the excellent 
work done in the Netherlands: Verzorging en Opvoeding in Kinder- 
tehuizen (for a commentary of this Survey, see International Child Wel- 
fare Review, No. 1, 1959, p. 8). 

We now have a new survey: the Report on Child Care Institutions 
in Metropolitan Toronto, prepared for the Institutions’ Survey Com- 
mittee, Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto (December 
1959). The Social Planning Council deserves our praise and gratitude 
not only for the initiative taken and their courage in publishing the 
result of the survey, but particularly because the content of this report 
is of enormous value, not only for Toronto and Canada, but for any 
country in the world which would like to improve the standards of its 
institutional care for socially handicapped children. 

The value of such surveys from an international point of view 
leaps to the eye. When we compare this new Canadian one with the 
Dutch one, for instance, we find that in both countries the problems 
are basically the same. The approach of the two reports is different, 
as the Dutch survey team consisted of a group of experts in various 
fields of institutional care, while in the Toronto study the job was 
done by Earl Bratt, the Director of Surveys of the Child Welfare 
League of America, Inc., and the Survey Consultant was Miss Rebecca 
SmitH, of the same agency. The main difference between the two 
reports is that the Dutch survey is much more concerned with the 
different programmes in institutions, while the Canadian one gives a 
better blueprint of the fundamental facts which should be taken into 
account if a sound institutional policy is to be established. In a really 
masterly way, Bratt highlights the shortcomings and mistakes he 
found, setting them in the framework of how things ought to be. I 
have never read a publication in our field which shows so clearly the 
basic philosophy, the practices and concept of institutional care seen 
in relation to the needs of the child, the community, work techniques, 
socio-economic factors and other aspects. 

Earl Beart has done this outstanding job in an almost academic 
way and worked out in a most impressive manner. Once you start 
reading you cannot stop, for you are fascinated by his knowledge 
and his direct way of writing, with no beating about the bush, always 
to the point and never over- ‘doing. 


The general purposes of the study were to consist of two parts: 
1. Identification and evaluation of the institutional facilities required 
for children and youth in Metropolitan Toronto. 


Study of the programmes and staffing of existing institutions and 
of the fee structure. 
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The other objectives of the study were: 

1. To determine the number and kinds of institutions required to 
meet the needs of children and youth in Metropolitan Toronto. 

2. To determine what part of the need is being met by existing 
institutions. 

3. To determine whether existing institutions can meet additional 
needs for expansion or modification of programme. 

4. To determine what additional institutions might be required to 

meet any gaps in service. 

To offer consultation to existing institutions on administration, 

purpose and service, intake policies, child care practices, programme 

and staffing. 

6. To recommend an equitable fee structure for institutions. 


ol 


Here we have in a nutshell the main points of interest for institu- 
tional and residential treatment and care. The functional relation 
between preventive work on the one hand and care for the child who 
cannot stay at home on the other (adoption, foster care, institutional 
care) is in many countries disturbed ; we see here what kind of disturb- 
ances arise in the child welfare set-up and how they should be cured 
and corrected. Incidentally, every country should revise its child 
welfare system periodically (every five years) on this basis. 


Some information about Metropolitan Toronto 


Metropolitan Toronto is a very lively community, with a mobile 
and expanding population. In 1958, it numbered 1,429,207 residents. 
Children under 19 years represented 29.8% of the population. The 
Toronto area is characterized by a tremendous growth of the child 
population. The increase in the age-group under 19 was 26% from 
1954 to 1958, which outpaced that of the population of Metropolitan 
Toronto as a whole, as this growth was only 14% for the same period. 
We can appreciate the kind of problems that must be faced as a result 
of this sharp increase, and how quickly child welfare services can lag 
behind in one way or another if these services and the trained staff 
available do not increase in the same proportion (marital counselling, 
family agencies, child guidance clinics, homemaker services, foster care, 
institutional care, etc.). Other “ growing-pains ” are urbanization and 
industrialization, the spread of suburbia, and the fact that 40% of 
the working women were married (in 1931 the figure was only 10%). 

It follows that the social services are mostly under-staffed and 
over-burdened, and that there are many agencies whose policy and 
programmes are not up to the level. 

In Western countries, the axiom is readily quoted that the family 
is the corner-stone of society and that accordingly everything possible 
should be done to preserve and strengthen it so that the child need 
not for any reason be sent away from home, if it can be avoided. In 
many countries, however—and Metropolitan Toronto is no exception— 
this is a principle believed in theory but which often cannot be put 
into practice, due to the reasons mentioned, which block the estab- 
lishment of a well-rounded child welfare programme providing a variety 
of services and facilities for helping children in their own homes as 
well as those who have to be cared for elsewhere. Readers who are 
interested in the background to these problems, we refer to the article 
in our News Letter on “ Worried America ” (Nos. 83 and 84). 


Scope of the Survey 


The programmes were studied of 14 institutions caring for various 
categories of children, such as children in need of care and protection, 
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retarded children, delinquent and maladjusted children, of different 
ages and both sexes. 

On September 30th 1958, these 14 institutions were serving 
446 children (35% girls and 65% boys). The total capacity was 503, 
so the occupancy was 86%. During the period October Ist 1957 to 
September 30th 1958, 986 children were in care at some time. Approx- 
imately one quarter of them (108 children) were under six years of age. 


Extent of the use of institutions 


The danger of institutions is, in general, that they are too readily 
used, and that such care as helping the child at home, foster care and 
institutional care, is not given primarily on the basis of the needs of 
the individual child. Earl BEarr compares the trends in the number 
of children under 19 years of age in institutional care in 1958 in Metro- 
politan Toronto and the United States. The picture is as follows: 




















| iss 
| Metropolitan | United States? 
Total number of children under | 
19 years of age. 2 426 ,000 | 55,500,000 
Total number of children in institu- | 
tional care . . : Ripe 756 3 75 , 000 
Rate 4 me 1.8 1.3 











This means that in Metropolitan Toronto 1.8 children per thousand 
under 19 years were in institutional care during 1958, as against 1.3 per 
thousand of the child population in the United States. If we take 
into consideration that the ratio of children in institutional care in the 
United States is too high, then the conclusion is that in Metropolitan 
Toronto many children are placed in institutions who—from a peda- 
gogical point of view—could be helped better elsewhere. 

Going on the basis of the placement trend today, in 1980 Metro- 
politan Toronto will need two to three times as many institutional 
places as it does now. 

The religious classification of the children under care in the Metro- 
politan institutions under study was: 


Number of 
Religion Children Percentage 
CathOuG: god Fa iE gant 247 55.5% 
Provestant is: hot. sith. 166 36.0% 
sowasmsn «Oia gaits 1 0.3% 
WOnumOwIT ots et ist 38 8.2% 
446 100.0% 


1 Social Planning Council of Metropolitan Toronto. 


2 Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
i: Division of Research, Washington D.C., June 1959. 

3 While 986 children received group care during this period, 230 were 
placed in the Receiving Centre for temporary care (less than five weeks) 
and have been excluded from the population in estimating a rate. 

4 Rate per 1,000 children under 19 years of age in population. 
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As everywhere in the world, the Catholic agencies are more 
institutional-minded than the Protestant and non-sectarian ones. Here 
the Catholic children in institutions participating in the survey exceeded 
by 19.5% the number of Protestant children. 

Regarding intelligence quotients and school grade level, it was 
found that 143 children or 53% tested below average : Defective (1.0. 65 
and below)—33 ; Borderline (1.0. 66 to 79)—35; Dull-Normal (1.Q. 80 
to 90)—75. Only 8.5% of the children registered above average. In 
a large group of unselected children, Bratt said that we should expect 
fewer than 20% of the children to test below I.Q. 90. This proves 
what is always under-estimated ; namely, that institutional care is in 
fact specialized care and treatment, because the emotional problems 
which children bring to institutions are reflected not only in the child- 
ren’s conduct but also in their school work and achievement. 

Of the children at school, 40.2% were performing at a normal or 
better level and 59.8% at a less than normal level in school attainment. 

In regard to health, three out of four children were free from phy- 
sical handicaps or disease. An appraisal of health was reported on 
375 or 84% of the children in group care. 25% of them had some 
physical handicap or disease; the major defects were visual, speech 
and orthopedic. 

It is quite clear why Bratt gave attention to these various aspects, 
because children under six should preferably not be placed in institu- 
tions at all, and if it cannot be avoided, then they should be removed 
as soon as possible. This we know from the studies in this field of 
Hildegarde HEtTzER, Charlotte BUHLER, Dorothy BuRLINGHAM, Anna 
FREUD, BOwLBy, René Spitz and GoLpFarB. The Dutch report showed 
that in Holland also too many of these young children were placed in 
institutions and kept there too long, and for older children, too, it is 
the same song. 

As regards religion, particularly in relation to the Catholic group, 
it should be said that there is some misunderstanding in the view that 
Catholic parents often send their children to boarding school, for there 
is a difference between a boarding school and a child welfare institution. 
The former is mostly seen by the child as an environment where he is 
educated and which is not his home; the latter is often experienced 
by the child as a home which is not his home and which is no sub- 
stitute for it. 

Many children who come to institutions, even if they are not retarded 
are intellectually blocked, as a result of emotional frustration due to 
troubles in their emotional lives, in their relationship with their parents, 
or for other reasons. Institutions should not only have special tutorial 
services but it is particularly important that they should be able to 
avoid the institutional sickness that the late Swiss child psychiatrist 
Lucien Bover called “emotional avitaminosis ”. 

In this connection, it is astonishing to find how in institutions 
where in general so much attention is given to physical illness, psycho- 
somatic complaints are less noted. 

The Dutch survey showed that the psycho-somatic complaints 
were often not recognized by the staff of institutions as such, and even 
where they were, there were generally not enough possibilities for 
giving adequate treatment. 

If we accept that sound affectionate care is one of the basic needs 
of the child for his individual and social development, we can only 
conclude that the fairy godmothers of love and security mostly did not 
stand around the crib of children who enter institutions. 

In regard to this, the whereabouts of the 384 children prior to 
admission to 13 of the 14 Toronto homes tells a story : 
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Number 

Whereabouts of Child Prior to Admission of Children 
In boarding home of another e-em! ce SST RE 90 
In another institution... . he ere eg PSG 62 
INSHOMe TOL mIMmOUNeN) ° fi BL 5 a 51 
In home of both parents. . iL 44 
In boarding home of parent agency _ ar as 43 
In home of relatives . . ae 20 
In another institution of the parent agency ane 19 
In home of father... ALA 13 
In adoption probation ities 5 hy 7e yi qin 7 
In independent foster home . BNE ER, 6 
Other (hospital, ies cir school, ete.) «their 23 
Not reported . . eH; . aeRO Com 6 
Total 384 


In only 11.4% of the cases did children come from homes in which 
both parents were residing at the time of admission. Most of the 
homes were broken by separation, divorce or desertion. In other 
words, family breakdown obviously contributes strongly to causes for 
placement. 

Only 37 mothers (9.6% of the 384 children) were married to the 
father of the child they were living with. 122 mothers were married 
to the child’s father but not living with him. 57 were married to a 
man other than the child’s father, but only 15 of these were living 
together. 28.4% had never been married. 33.4% of the children in 
institutional care were the result of illegitimacy. 

Over 55% of all the children in institutional care at the time of 
the survey had been in some type of foster care previous to present 
placement. Bratt remarked : “ Speculation as to the need to replace 
children from foster homes or other institutions suggests a lack of 
both diagnostic and treatment skills.” We found the same sad story 
in the Dutch report. Bratt continues: “ Had proper diagnosis been 
made originally, the need to transfer the child from one form of foster 
care to another would be reduced. Were treatment skills provided in 
other institutions, the need to transfer would also be reduced. ” 


Reasons for accepting children 
In regard to 384 children admitted to 13 institutions (figures 


were not available from one institution) the major reasons were as 
follows : 


Summary of Reasons Number 
for Admission of Children Percentage 
Reason related to the child and his problem 157 40.9% 
Reason related to family problems . . 147 38.3% 
Reason related to agency services or lack 
of services . . 59 15.4% 
Reason related to problems within a foster 
home 15 3.9% 
Reasons related to problems v within n adop- 
tive home . . AS : 4 1.0% 
No reason reported . AUPE Urges Mi SOR Bang a 2 0.5% 
384 100.0% 


If we analyze the admission policy, we find that in only 40.9% of 
the cases were the child and his particular needs the primary reasons 
for placement. Often children were placed in homes because of the 
lack of other proper community facilities to help the child. In 15.4% 
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of the cases, placement was just the result of such community and 
agency lacks. In many cases institutional care could have been avoided 
if there had been more extensive counselling and protective services 
to families and if good foster homes had been available. In fact, the 
situation was that for every two children who are placed in a group 
setting because of their own needs, three are placed because of needs 
unrelated to themselves. 

As in the Dutch report, we find that the children with behaviour 
difficulties, emotional disturbances and immature behaviour were often 
in institutions which did not provide the staff skilled to meet this 
type of problem, and the largest number of children with these prob- 
lems were either in institutions for pre-school children or in institutions 
whose programmes were primarily custodial. Bratt said justly that 
under such circumstances it could not be expected that the children’s 
problems could be resolved. Of the 384 children in 13 reporting child 
care institutions, 46.9% (180) were estimated by the institutions to 
be needing a type of care which was presently not being provided. 


Children not admitted 


Projecting for a year the number of children turned down by the 
child care institutions in Metropolitan Toronto because of no vacancies, 
indications are that approximately 130 children per year must be 
turned away following application. 

We have seen, however, that if the admission policy had been 
more up to date in regard to the children who are now in the care of 
the institutions, more space would have been available. Now, a total 
of 388 children were—because of lack of institutional facilities within 
Metropolitan Toronto—placed outside the Metropolitan area. 


Length of placement 


Of the 446 children in residence in the 14 child care institutions, 
71.9% had been in the present institutional placement three years 
or less, and 18.3% three years or more. Reports were not available 
on 9.8% 

The picture of the 82 children, or 18.3%, who had been in their 
present institutional placement for three years or more is as follows: 


Length of Stay by Years Number of Children 

Soe: OR ES i yo NR eae 46 
4-5 ie 8 : 18 
BiG." 8 
Sy 6 
7-8" 2 
Sa 0 
9-10 ” 0 
10-11 ? 0 
hy 2 

Total 82 


Nearly two-thirds (61.0%) of the 336 children for whom data 
were available, regardless of their age, have spent at least one half 
of their lives out of their own homes. 

National research in the United States indicates that staying in 
care beyond a year-and-a-half greatly increases a child’s chance of 
“crowing up” in care. The value of group care diminishes, for most 
children, between one-and-a-half to three years, unless a special pro- 
gramme is provided for them to counteract the institutionalization 
which inevitably takes place when children remain longer. BEATT 
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says that if one adds to the long separation most of these children have 
experienced from their own families the fact that parental contact is 
infrequent or non-existent for almost three-quarters of the children 
in care, the outlook for return to own home is dim. He raises the 
question, which directors of institutions and boards of children’s 
agencies should take to heart, that if the institutional placement 
exceeds three years, we can wonder about the advisability of continuing 
services. 

The 372 children for whom data were available averaged 3.9 place- 
ments in institutions, foster homes, relatives’ homes or other kinds 
of placement other than their own homes. This is higher than for 
children studied through the Child Welfare League Foster Care Project 
(1957-1958), for here it was found that only 27% of the children in 
foster care had had four or more placements, whereas in Toronto the 
figure is 43%. 

Too much emphasis cannot be laid on what a number of studies 
conducted by the Child Welfare League of America have indicated : 
namely, that while the degree of emotional disturbance is related in 
a more positive way to the long length of stay children spend in institu- 
tions, it is related in an even more highly positive way to the number 
of placements children have had. 


Evaluation of institutional services 


If we talk about lacks in institutional care on the basis of a critical 
survey, we should bear in mind that our accusations should be directed 
not against the institution but against the community, with its lack 
of understanding or conviction of what is required to serve these children 
best. The community under-estimates the burden it lays on the shoul- 
ders of the people in charge of institutional programmes, and particularly 
the misery caused to the children when they cannot be helped in an 
adequate way. 

If institutions are to do their job properly, they must have a good 
intake procedure ; a preparation policy of the child, family and institu- 
tion for the child’s admission; casework treatment of the child and 
family during placement; preparation for discharge from the institu- 
tion ; and provision for after-care. 

We have seen that the admission policy showed serious leaks, 
because the children were placed for reasons of family and housing 
problems, marital discord, financial difficulties, incapability of parents, 
etc. rather than on the basis of a problem concerning the child and 
his adjustment to his parents. There were often rapid placements 
and emergency placements. 

At the time of the survey, only two out of the 14 institutions 
were providing residential casework service as an integral part of the 
agency’s programme. 

The ratio of casework staff to children in institutional care should 
be one worker to 25 children and their families, including five after- 
care cases. In those institutions dealing with more severely disturbed 
children, the ratio should be reduced according to the degree of dis- 
turbance, e.g. one worker to 12-15 children and their families. 

It was pointed out that the lack of professionally trained case- 
workers was a serious problem, and that one-third of all the children 
in institutional care were served by non-professional caseworkers. In 
60% of the cases, no diagnostic statement appeared as part of the 
caseworker’s formulation. The records reflected lack of close integra- 
tion between the caseworkers and the institutional staff. 

Another problem was the rapid turnover of casework staff, which 
ranged between 35% and 50% per year. The result was that many 
of the children in group care for two or three years had had many 
caseworkers. 
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The frequency of caseworker contacts with the children in care 
reveals extreme paucity of services. Of the 384 children, 52% were 
seen by the caseworker less than once a month; in some cases, not more 
often than once every six months. Weekly contacts were maintained 
in only 20% of the cases. If children are placed in group care on the 
supposition that their disturbances are of sufficient gravity for them 
to require placement, minimum contact by caseworkers should be once 
a week. 


Contact with parents 


One of the most neglected chapters of institutional care is working 
with the parents. The best solution for a child in institutional care is, 
in principle, that he should afterwards return home to parents who 
have worked out their problems and are able to resume their parental 
role. This, however, presupposes a continuing relationship of the parent 
to the child while in the institution, through visits, payment of care 
when possible and in frequent contacts with social workers to help 
achieve the goal of a reunited family. Yet, only 27 sets of parents or 
parent were seen as frequently as once a month by caseworkers in 
attempting to work out some future plan. Over 61% of the children 
in these institutions had either no contact or very infrequent contact 
with members of their own family. In a study—Foster Care Pro- 
ject—done by the Child Welfare League in nine cities in the U.S.A. 
the figure was 58%. Contact of the parents with their children and 
the visiting policy should be more flexible. 

Institutions are becoming increasingly convinced that, unless suf- 
ficient casework staff is supplied to assist parents in pre-placement 
planning, rehabilitation and preparation of a child’s return from the 
institution, the service the child received while under group care may 
be of little or no avail. 

There is clearly a relation between the lack of such services and 
the fact that children stay too long in institutions, as here, where 
nearly two-thirds of the children for whom data were available, regard- 
less of their age, had spent at least one half of their lives outside their 
own homes. 


Children living in groups 


Group living has many aspects which are reviewed here, such as 
staff, religion, education, recreation, health, discipline, clothing practices, 
work programmes, allowance systems, visiting practices, and food and 
dining room procedures. 

As in the Dutch survey, we find that one of the stumbling blocks 
is the lack of qualified personnel, i.e. not enough trained staff and 
directors over-burdened with administrative responsibility as well as 
programme responsibility. In fact, just as each institution should 
have a social worker in a supervisory capacity, so should each institu- 
tion have its own programme director responsible for the day-by-day 
living programme, recreational programme, and supervision of house- 
parents and staff employed for building maintenance and housekeeping, 
and who should be relieved of all administrative responsibility. 

A child care worker should be responsible for a maximum of no 
more than ten children over the age of six, at any one time, and staff 
holidays, sickness, etc. must not disturb this ratio. In residential 
treatment homes for disturbed children, a child care worker should 
not be in charge of more than eight children, and ideally only six. 

Child care workers should not be too old; we do not need a grand- 
mother or grandfather relationship in a group. In the 14 institutions, 
only 13.2% of the staff were men, and BEATT recommended that wherever 
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possible child care staff should include men as well as women, as identi- 
fication with a male person is extremely important for boys—and in 
our opinion, no less important for girls. 

As in most institutions all over the world, the salary scale was in 
general too low. 

The institutions which cost least per child per day were not the 
best. This is not typical for the Toronto area—one finds it every- 
where. It teaches society a lesson, because cheap working in institu- 
tions mostly means wrong policy, unsatisfactory programmes, personnel 
who are exploited and unabie to do their job very well, and it is the 
children who pay the toll. 

With the exception of four institutions built in the 1950’s, the 
majority of the institutions were old, drab, ill-suited facilities for pro- 
viding care to children in need of rehabilitation. The use of cottage 
systems was highly recommended, instead of the situation today, 
where approximately one half of the institutions can be considered 
congregate, the children living in dormitories, while the other half, 
though the children all live in one building, provide for units with 
different size bedrooms, varying in number of children per bedroom. 
New physical plants should not exceed a child population of 50. 

Very important is what Beart said about discipline in institutional 
care being an educational process in which the child is helped to under- 
stand the reasons for behaviour requirements so that, in a self-disciplined 
way, rather than by external pressures, he learns not only to live in 
conformity with them, but incorporates within his own character 
structure the standards they represent—being kindly and fair towards 
others, being helpful and cooperative, developing a sense of honesty 
with himself and others, etc. In the educational process, discussion 
and guidance should be used. Corporal punishment, which was found 
in several institutions, deprivation of food, of visits to or from parents, 
punishment of the whole group when one wrongdoer could not be 
identified, punishment drawn out over so long a period of time that 
the child had forgotten his misdemeanour, and punishments completely 
unrelated to the deed, should all be completely ruled out. 

This, however, calls for supervisory and other periodical confer- 
ences between the people representing the various disciplines in institu- 
tions, such as educational staff, social work staff, child care workers 
and maintenance staff. What Bratr did not say is that in a modern 
set-up 15% or 20% of the time is given to discussion of the children’s 
problems, policy and programming questions, supervisory conferences 
and in-service training. 

As so many children need special care, institutions should have 
their own psychiatric consultant and psychologist, and not depend on 
the community psychiatric services, which are over-burdened. On the 
other hand, it was found that psychiatric clinics and child guidance 
clinics are not sufficiently familiar with the institution as a living ex- 
perience of the children whom they are treating, and that more contact 
is needed for better understanding. 


Juvenile courts 


In regard to juvenile courts, it was stated that due to lack of 
funds a number of children requiring group care following a first offence 
are placed under supervisory placement (probation) and returned to 
their own homes. Following two or three further offences, the child 
is referred to training schools. Early diagnosis with the ability to 
place in group care and finance the placement might prevent the need 
to refer children to training schools and, in fact, may deter the child 
from committing second or third offences. It must be seen as basically 
wrong that the juvenile courts and family courts have no funds for 
the payment of board to finance institutional care in cases where the 
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parents cannot pay. The municipalities should enable such children 
to receive the care they need as quickly as possible and not use the 
training schools as a kind of dumping ground. 


More interaction and cooperation between the social services for children 


It was felt that much more attention should be given to improv- 
ing and enlarging the adoption service and services to unmarried 
mothers. Very important too is the relationship with the referring 
agency, because the way institutions and referring agencies work with 
each other has not always been satisfactory, nor have they been able 
to serve the referred children as efficiently as they should have done. 
Without doubt, many children staying at home could have been helped 
better too, had there been enough possibilities for out-patient psychiatric 
treatment for children. We wonder if in Toronto there is no need 
for an observation centre. 

All these questions, including public assistance, protective services, 
family services, day-care centres, psychiatric clinics, child guidance 
clinics and juvenile courts, in their relation to each other, should be 
part of community planning done on a Metropolitan basis by a Com- 
mittee of Experts, centred under the Social Planning Council. 


Boards 


As regards Boards, rotation of Board membership with stipulation 
as to terminal length of office is strongly recommended. Everything 
possible should be done to avoid “ dead-wood ” members, who lend 
their names but not their time and effort to the Board. An excellent 
suggestion is that to provide for a broad base which offers new points 
of view, wider public relations interpretation and continuing flexibility 
in policy making, provision should be made for definite retirement of 
a portion of the board at regular intervals. The most widely-accepted 
plan is election for a three-year term, allowing for one re-election for 
a second term; by staggering terms, two-thirds of the board would 
retire each year. 

Each Board should have a proper committee structure, including 
executive committee, programme committee, budget and finance com- 
mittee, personnel committee, public relations committee, buildings and 
grounds committee, and nominating committee. 

Every institution should have written personnel policies and 
practices, and a personnel manual for the agency should be developed. 
Such a manual should include a brief history of the organization ; 
philosophy upon which the programme of the agency has developed ; 
goals in terms of service to clients; specific suggestions to guide the 
employee in the daily job; job descriptions outlining the kind and 
degree of responsibilities ; and personnel policies, including such material 
as selection and appointment of personnel, tenure, termination and 
change of status, conditions of service, hours of work, leaves, holidays, 
retirement provisions, in-service education, periodical evaluation and 
supervision, etc. 

Last but not least, it was advised that the Board of the institution 
should adopt an agency scholarship plan making provision for interested 
personnel to receive graduate training in schools of social work under 
limited commitment to the agency. 


To conclude 


A summary of recommendations is not necessary in this article, 
as they follow out of the points treated, such as intake, casework treat- 
ment, group living programmes, psychiatric social services, and what 
is told about gaps and inadequacies in the community services. 
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We should like to finish by saying that this survey is one of the 
best we know in the field of institutional care. It should be used by 
administrators responsible for institutional care on a national or local 
basis. If this were done, it would mean a revolution in the improve- 
ment of this form of re-education. We do not think that we need to 
say any more because, as the proverb says, “ Good wine needs no bush ”, 
and this wine is not only good but excellent. We need it, because it 
shows what even in economically and socially well-developed countries 
has to be done, in fact cannot wait any longer to be done. It reminds 
Society of its duties in this regard. If Metropolitan Toronto revises 
its child welfare policy and reorganizes its institutions on the basis 
of this report, it will be doing a pioneer job from an international point 
of view. We hope many countries will follow, because the countries 
that can say “ This report is not written for us ” are as rare as white 
crows, and white crows are very rare everywhere. 
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Les méthodes de rééducation dans les internats pour jeunes sociale- 
ment inadaptés. Paris, Association Internationale des Educa- 
teurs de Jeunes Inadaptés, 1960. Miméo. 120 pp. et annexes. 


To be an éducateur (residential child care worker) is a hard job. 
Child care workers are the most over-burdened, worst-paid and least- 
appreciated people in the field of social work. However, the situation 
is changing. It obviously had to change, for the rise in the standard 
of living which means that jobs outside institutions are financially 
more attractive, and the fact that such outside jobs mean shorter hours 
and less involvement of personal life, had the effect that institutional 
personnel grew harder and harder to find. The result is now that 
more attention is being given to the status of the child care worker. 

Another change there has been in Europe in the institutional field 
is that from the regimentary or disciplinary system to systems 
characterized by more emphasis on human relations and interaction 
and greater understanding of the child. This change is partly due to 
the work of the Association Internationale des Educateurs de Jeunes 
Inadapiés (International Association of Workers for Maladjusted 
Children). This Association started its activities after the Second 
World War. This was the period when the old disciplinary systems 
were being replaced in Europe by the original Belgian section system, 
though as a matter of fact this was soon to decline too. It was the time 
when the American waves of case and group work, individual and 
group therapy (in the form of American-grown conceptions) were 
beginning to break on the shores of Europe. These waves aroused 
enthusiasm and led to confusion and criticism. 

From the beginning, the Association tried to find a synthesis 
between the European concepts and the so-called new approach from 
overseas. It did an excellent job, as can be seen from the subjects 
of its conferences : 


— Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1951. “ Prevention of anti-social attitudes in 
young people : co-operation with the families, after-care following 
release from the institution.” 


— Amersfoort, 1952. “The problem of punishment. Social case- 
work in institutions. Co-operation between training schools for 
workers with maladjusted young people and child welfare 
institutions. ” 

— Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1952. ‘“ Foster placement for maladjusted 
children. Typology of maladjusted children. “Bad ” children— 
bad child care workers. ” 


— Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1953. “Specialization in residential institu- 
tions for maladjusted children ” 
— Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1954. “Co-operation between the psychia- 


trist, psychologist and child care worker. ” 

— Brussels, 1954. “What is essential in the relationship between 
the child care worker and the maladjusted child. The training 
of the worker with maladjusted children. Forms of residential 
reeducation. ” 

— Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1955. “Suggestion in the group. The treat- 
ment of difficult children. The personality training of child care 

workers. ” . 
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— Fontainebleau, 1956. “The nature of the relationship between 
child care workers and maladjusted children. Group dynamics 
and the worker with maladjusted children. Co-operation between 
residential treatment homes and the families of the young people 
in their charge. ” 

— Hamburg, 1957. “The status of the worker with maladjusted 
children. Preventive measures outside the residential treatment 
home. Special methods of co-operation with the families of 
children placed in institutions. ” 


— Lausanne, 1958. “In-service training for workers with malad- 
justed children. Criteria for keeping a maladjusted child in his 
home. ” 


The first publication which the Association has brought out in the 
form of a survey is Les méthodes de rééducation dans les internats pour 
jeunes socialement inadaptés (methods of reeducation in residential 
homes for socially maladjusted young people). What I personally 
appreciate about this survey is that it has been written by child care 
workers themselves, and not by social workers or experts such as psy- 
chologists or psychiatrists. It gives a picture of twelve institutions : 
four in France, four in the Netherlands and four in Switzerland. These 
institutions do not represent a cross-section of institutional care in their 
respective countries; they were just chosen because their directors 
were co-operative and had given proof that they gave serious thought 
to their institutional policy and programmes and were keen to improve 
them. 

The material in this survey does not constitute the same repre- 
sentative sample as the Dutch survey ! nor is it such a critical evaluating 
one as that of Earl Breatr (see page 392 of this Review) or that of 
Reip and HaGAN on residential treatment centres in the United States.? 
It gives rather comments and thoughts, on the basis of the information 
collected in the institutions concerned and found in international 
literature, about the various aspects of policy and programming. 

It is not possible to discuss all these aspects, such as admission 
policy, diagnostic criteria in regard to the treatment necessities, the 
role of the child care worker and particularly his relationship with 
the child and vice versa, co-operation with the parents, the ortho- 
pedagogical approach, the different kinds of educational systems, the 
question of integration and co-ordination, etc. All this is very worth 
while for child care workers to read, so that they may confront their 
own thinking and practice with the material in the survey. 

This publication is not without its shortcomings, however. It 
has been prepared rather too much on the basis of information. For 
example, in the case of a social worker who is in charge of co-operation 
with parents, one only learns what he is doing from the material and 
facts stated—not by hearing what he has to say. The same goes for 
the directors in regard to their theories and practices. 

Well, one thing is sure. If we bear in mind the publications of 
the FicE (Fédération Internationale de Communautés d’Enfanis), the 
vast amount of American literature (MAYER, SCHULZE, KONOPKA, 
REDL, BURMEISTER, SLAVSON and PAPANEK, etc.) and last but not 
least this French survey, it is clear that the people in charge of institu- 
tional care are becoming more and more aware of the function and 
role of the special education setting of the institution within the frame- 
work of education and child welfare. 

|B Peds, legal we Ue 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, No. 1, 1959. 


2 Residential treatment of emotionally disturbed children, by J.H. RE1Ip 
and Helen R. Hacan. New York, Child Welfare League of America, 
1 
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Detention Practice. Significant Developments in the Detention of 
Children and Youth. By Sherwood Norman. New York, Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association, 1960. 218 pp. 


After “ Standards and Guides for the Detention of Children and 
Youth ”, a publication of the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion !, they have now brought out another excellent one called “ Deten- 
tion Practice ”. 

If we can call the first book the lock, then this one is the (prac- 
tice) key. 

It does not only tell what should be done from the point of view 
of policy and programming, but it also shows how it is done, with the 
aid of very good examples. It gives a picture of : Admission control ; 
Building-location, design and construction ; Staff patterns ; Volunteers ; 
Medical Programme; Co-education; School; Library; Recreation; 
Religious Programme; Supervision, guidance and clinical services; 
Staff development ; State responsibility for detention service. It also 
gives very instructive information about many detention homes. 

It is just the book you have been waiting for. Buy it—it hits 
the jackpot ! 

No one could have done the job better than Sherwood Norman, 
the very capable Director of Detention Services of the National Pro- 
bation and Parole Association, and one of the world’s leading experts 
in his field. 

| 3 Pa A» 


La connaissance des enfants et adolescents inadaptés. Les méthodes 
d’étude de leur personnalité. Par Henri Micuarp et Pierre 
Vorrin. Préface de M. Pierre Ceccatpi. Paris, Edouard Privat, 
1960. 117 pp. 


There are not many countries which have such a lively group of 
people on the administrative staff of an official agency in the field 
of juvenile delinquency as France—people such as CrEccALpI, Lutz, 
MICHARD, VOIRIN, SELOSSE, and so many others, who not only do 
their job but also produce publications of excellent quality, like the 
well-known ones of Vaucresson, and the one quoted above, about the 
study of the personality of maladjusted adolescents. 

Vorrin is the former director of an observation centre in Nancy, 
so he knows what he is talking about, and he talks very well. He 
gives the historical background of observation centres, their goal and 
principles, the role of the éducateur (residential child care worker), 
the different kinds of specialized examinations, the educational orienta- 
tion, the role of the open milieu, the different aspects of observation 
in regard to child and group, and how to train observers. It is to be 
regretted that this publication has only appeared in the French language. 
Congratulations to Vorr1in and to anyone who buys the book, which 
is an excellent example of happy vocalization of knowledge, principles 
and working methods. ms aie 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. XII, 1958, No. 4, 
p. 184. 





_ Forthcoming Congresses 


International Association of Workers for Maladjusted Children: The 
Tenth International Meeting of the International Association of Workers 
for Maladjusted Children will be held in Freiburg-im-Breisgau (Ger- 
many) from 3rd to 7th April 1961. 

The theme of the meeting will be: “ Preparation for admission 
to a residential institution”. The main report will be given by 
Mr. BEHREND (Netherlands). 

Further information can be obtained from the Secretariat of the 
A.1.E.J.1., 66, Chaussée d’Antin, Paris IX 


International Union of Family Organizations: The International 
Family Congress of the 1.u.F.o. will be held in Madrid from 10th to 
16th July 1961. 

The theme of the meeting will be: “ The work of the mother in 
and outside the home ”. 

Further information can be obtained from the General Secretariat 
of the 1.U.F.0., 28 Place Saint-Georges, Paris IX. 





Our Next Issue 
will be devoted to 


INTER-COUNTRY 
ADOPTION 














